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coming next fall 


BY TOM GUTTING 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 

Another fraternity may be on its 
way to Johns Hopkins. Because of the 
interest among a group of approxi- 
mately 25 freshmen and sophomores, 
Greek Life Coordinator Michael Little 
is entertaining the idea of bringing 
another fraternity to campus. He said 
it is important to choose “a group to 
accent the Hopkins campus.” 

Four delegates from the group 
outlined their desire to form a new 
fraternity to the InterFraternity 


Council on Monday evening. Most of 


the students rushed this past spring, 





they said that they didn’t find what 


| BY EMILY ENGEL 


| THE JoHNS Hopkins News LETTER 


they wanted in the fraternities cur- | 


rently at Hopkins. 
The group, which is athletically 
oriented and includes members from 


seven sports teams, is seeking a na- | 
tional fraternity that will provide al- | 
cohol-free housing. Theywanttohold | 


alcoholic events outside the house. 
They also stressed that they want 


to be more involved in activities out- | 
both at | 


side the Greek system, 
Hopkins and at other campuses. 
Currently, four national fraterni- 
ties are being considered by the stu- 
dents. They are Pi Kappa Phi, Theta 
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Statue is not moving 
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Construction will not force the Johns Hopkins monument to move. 


BY JONATHAN STRATER 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


During spring break, high fencing 
was placed surrounding the monu- 
ment to Johns Hopkins on North 
Charles Street, halfway between the 
News-Letter’s office at the Gatehouse 
and The Beach. The monument 
stands roughly fifteen feet tall and is 
constructed of granite, with the 
bronze bust of Johns Hopkins on the 
top and two semi-nude figures to the 
side. 

The fencing blocks several path- 
ways leading towards the engineer- 
ing quad. 

Behind the fenceand in front ofthe 
monument, however, a notice is 
posted. It reads: “To Whom it may 
concern: Notice is hereby given by the 
commission for historical and archi- 
tectural preservation that an applica- 
tion has been made; final review of 
plans for new setting for Johns 
Hopkins monument.’ 

According to the notice, a meeting 
was held to discuss the monument on 
March 9th. Many students have asked 
where the monument is going to be 
placed. 

However, according to Mary Ellen 
Porter of Hopkins Student Affairs the 


INSIDE THIS 
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“statue is not being moved.” 

The fencing is actually part of the 
larger project of building the new arts 
center and will be taken down when 
construction is completed. The statue 
will be left to rest in its original spot. 





The Johns Hopkins administra- 
tion has declared plans to builda new 
campus bookstore. The new book- 
store will reportedly have much more 
room for merchandise, but will also 
have a greater selection of books in 
general. 

The proposed site is 3301 N. 
Charles Street, next door to The 


| Charles apartment building. While 


other sites such as retail spaces on 
Saint Paul Street have been looked at, 
the Charles Street site is the strong 
favorite. 

The new store will completely re- 
place the current basement store stu- 
dents use today in Gilman Hall. 

The original proposal for the site 
on Charles Street was to construct a 
25,000 square foot space, about four 
times the size of the current book- 
store. 

However, Vice President Jim 


| McGill explains, “After learning that 


the site can house a building up to 
82,000 square feet and ten stories high, 
the plans for the bookstore went back 
to the drawing board.” 

Newadditionsto thestructuremay 
include adding offices or apartments 
above the store. A bank or other retail 
establishments may also go in the 
building. 
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Newfraternity Newbookstore will be built 
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The new bookstore will be built at 3301 North Charles Street and will replace the present Gilman bookstore. 


The added space does not neces- 
sarily have to be Hopkins related. 

While Barnes & Noble has the con- 
tract for the store in Gilman, the title 
to the new bookstore will be offered 
to a range of bidders. Under the cur- 
rent agreement between Hopkins and 
Barnes & Noble, the contract can be 
terminated ifa new vendor is chosen. 
Offers will be restricted to larger, well- 


Grad schools ranked 


BY S. BRENDAN SHORT 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The US News & World Report 
rankings of graduate schools were 
released on March 19, with Hopkins 
scoring high in several categories. 


Schools were ranked by strength of 
| programs in medicine, engineering, 


and sciences, as well as business and 
law. 

Hopkins maintains its rank as the 
number two general medical school 
in the country, just behind Harvard 
University, and the fourteenth pri- 
marycareschool, immediately behind 
Duke University. The top five finish- 
ers in the primary care category were 
University of Washington, Harvard, 
Mayo Medical School, Oregon Health 
Sciences University and University 
of Massachusetts Worcester. The 
Hopkins medical school landed an 
overall score of 72, compared to 
Harvard’s 100, anda score of 68 in the 


Eminem to entertain 





BY JULIE B. MALLINGER 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Plans for Spring Fair are well un- 
derway, and the most recent an- 
nouncement, made after spring 
break, is that music talent Eminem 


ISSUE 


MEN’S LAX REBOUNDS 

Following a loss to number one 
Loyola, the men’s lacrosse team re- 
bounded with a 12-10 victory over 
second-ranked Syracuse behind three 
goals by Dan Denihan. Page A12 


BEHIND THE LIVING WAGE 

You’veread aboutthe Living Wage 
Campaign this year, butwhatis SLAC? 
Find out the story behind the scenes 
of one of Hopkins’ student groups. 
Page Bl 


POLITICAL ACTIVISM FOCUS 
Student Council elections have 
made a splash this spring. Though 
the presidential election is undecided, 
find out about the most politically 
active students on campus. Page B2 


newsletter.jhu.edu 


will perform on Friday, April 16 at 
8pmin Shriver Hall. Eminem isahip- 
hop artist best known for his song “Hi 
My Name Is,” which appears on his 
most recent and first major-label al- 
bum. The Beatnuts will open the show. 

Two hundred student tickets have 
been reserved for the concert, and 
will go on sale this Friday at 12 p.m. in 
Levering Union. Student tickets will 
cost $15, and there is a four ticket per 
person limit. Tickets also went on sale 
last week through TicketMaster for 
$23 apiece. 

Eminem was booked through 
Upfront Promotions, with the assis- 
tance of promoter Don Wehner. Ac- 
cording to Night Life co-chair Allison 
Ross, “we discuss bands that we are 
interested in with the promoter, and 
he finds out things like who is touring 
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primary care category. 

Medical schools were ranked in 
both a general category and a pri- 
mary care category. Taken into ac- 


count were both objective factorsand | 
reputational ratings obtainedthrough | 


surveys of school deans. 

In the case of medical schools, 
deans were surveyed on the reputa- 
tions enjoyed by the various schools, 
which was weighted at forty percent. 
Other factors were research activity 
(thirty percent) which was obtained 
by using the dollar amount of Na- 
tional Institutes of Health research 
grants to each school, student selec- 
tivity, which was a factor of under- 
graduate GPA, number of applicants 
admitted, and average MCAT scores; 
and faculty resources, defined as the 
ratio of full-time faculty and full-time 
students. 

Hopkins also ranked in the top ten 
in the specialties ofinternal medicine 
(second, behind Harvard), drug/al- 
cohol abuse (sixth, behind Columbia 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
UC San Francisco, Yale, Harvard, and 
University of Pennsylvania), 
women’s health (sixth, behind 
Harvard University, UC San Fran- 
cisco, University of Pennsylvania, 
University of Washington, and Duke), 
geriatrics (fourth, behind Harvard, 
Mount Sinai School of Medicine, and 
UC Los Angeles), pediatrics (third, 
behind Harvard and University of 
Pennsylvania), and AIDS research 
(third, behind UC San Francisco and 
Harvard). 

Hopkins dropped four ranks in the 
field of engineering, from 21 to 25. 
The top five were the Massachusetts 

ConrTINUED ON PAGE A5 





established vendors such as Borders 
and Bibelot. 

Betty Miller, Director of Auxiliary 
Enterprises notes, “The Request for 
Proposal is to be distributed to inter- 
ested bookstore vendors, one of 
which would be Barnes & Noble.” 

Proposals should be sent out and 
finished by the end of the year. The 
selected vendor willbe judged on sey- 


eral criteria. 

“We want to make sure that they 
know the college business,” empha- 
sizes McGill. “Also, Hopkins is spe- 
cial because we have a community 
that is interested in the bookstore: 
There are no other big bookstores 
here. While the students and faculty 
are a top priority, this is an opportu- 
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Half Shekel campaign 
kicks off second year 
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The Half Shekel campaign will raise money for needy communities. 


BY BARBARA KIVIAT 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


“Who cares” ask the blue and black 
posters that appeared across campus 
late Tuesday night. They are the first 
advertising step intended to spark 
interest in the second annual United 
Jewish Appeal Half-Shekel campaign. 

The postering of campus kicked 
off the national campaign that strives 
to pull together the Jewish communi- 
ties on college campuses, while sup- 
porting other communities in need 
throughout the world. 

Three years ago, students at the 
University of Michigan in conjunc- 


tion with United Jewish Appeal (UJA) 
originated the campaign, which is 
based on a notion of ancient Israel: 
that all Jews, regardless of wealth, 
would donate a half shekel, a mon- 
etary equivalent of about 15 cents, in 
order to be counted in a census of the 
Jewish community. 

Last year, Hopkins and a handful 
of other colleges and universities 
joined the campaign. This year, 13 
schools will participate. 

Participation includes donating 
money to be given to UJA. A sum of 
$1 is requested. In return for the do- 
nation, a pin with the same circle sym- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE AS 
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i Construction on The Beach is part of an ongoing project this semester to 
upgrade the lamps lining the Homewood campus so that they provide more 
: En aeons to Pett Taylor, | Director of Capital Projects. 
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BY JUSTIN HYDE 
ASSOCIATED Press 


PONTIAC, Mich. — Acting as his 
own lawyer, Dr. Jack Kevorkian went 
on trial on murder charges for the 
first time Monday and told a jury that 
like an executioner, he was merely car- 
rying outhis professional duty ina vid- 
eotaped death shown on 60 Minutes. 

Kevorkian was charged after he 
gave a lethal injection to a patient with 
Lou Gehrig’s disease and dared pros- 
€cutors to do something about it. 

Kevorkian said in his opening state- 
ment that he acted out of compassion 
for 52-year-old Thomas Youk and was 
no more culpable than an executioner. 

“To have a crime, you need a vi- 
cious will and a vicious act,” he said. 

Prosecutor John Skrzynski ob- 
jected, contending that Kevorkian 
was arguing law rather than summa- 
rizing his case. Judge Jessica Cooper 
agreed, and she briefly dismissed the 
jury to ask Kevorkian what he was 
trying to say. 

“What I was trying to prove here is 
that I didn’t have the intent to kill, 
just as the executioner doesn’t,” 
‘Kevorkian said. “His intent is to do 
his duty, because he may despise what 
‘he is doing. But he’s forced to do it by 
‘his position.” 

Twelve jurors and two alternates 


were quickly selected out ofa pool of 
80 people. The judge asked candi- 
dates whether they knew anyone who 
had suffered a terminal illness, and 
several people were dismissed after 
saying they had strong opinions about 
the case. 

By his own count, Kevorkian has 
taken part in more than 130 suicides 
since 1990. He has been tried four 
times onassisted suicide charges, with 
three acquittals and one mistrial. 

In Skrzynski’s opening statement, 
the prosecutor said there was a key 
difference between those cases and 
this one. 

“This is not an assisted suicide 
case,” Skrzynski said. “Tom Youk did 
not kill himself with Jack Kevorkian’s 
help. Jack Kevorkian killed Tom Youk 
by injecting him with drugs.” 

Kevorkian will be allowed to con- 
sult with lawyers David Gorosh and 
Lisa Dwyer during this trial but said 
that defending himself was “what I’ve 
planned all along.” 

“There are certain points I can 
bring out better than anyone else,” 
Kevorkian said. “There are certain 
questions I can ask.” 

When Cooper asked Kevorkian 
whether he knew what the inside ofa 
state prison looked like, Kevorkian 
replied that he had seen The 
Shawshank Redemption twice. 


Former hostage Terry 
Anderson sues Iran 


BY ANNE GEARAN 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


WASHINGTON — Former hos- 
tage Terry Anderson filed a $100 mil- 
lion lawsuit against Iran on Monday 
‘for allegedly financing and directing 
‘the terrorists who kept him shackled 
‘and blindfolded for nearly seven 
years. 

. Anderson, former chief Middle 
‘East correspondent for The Associ- 
‘ated Press, was taken captive in Beirut, 
“Lebanon, on March 16, 1985, as he 
returned from a morning tennis 
-game. His Hezbollah captors shuttled 
‘Anderson between stuffy rooms, beat 
‘and berated him and taunted him with 
‘the false hope of release, his lawsuit 
jsaid. 
*. “During the entire period of his 
‘captivity, Anderson saw the sun 
‘once,” the suit said. 
| Anderson becameso depressed he 


er 


Hopkins targets brain 
cancer cause 


A fifth person who worked at BP 
‘Amoco PLC’s Naperville, Ill., research 
‘center has died of a malignant brain 
tumor. A company spokeswoman 
said the longtime employee was a 
chemical researcher who had been 
‘diagnosed with a malignant tumor, 
‘called glioma, about a year ago. 

‘ News ofthe death renews pressure 
on the oil and chemical giant to find 
‘the cause of the deadly cluster ofbrain 
‘cancers at its Naperville center, where 
‘much research involving toxic chemi- 
‘cals has been conducted through the 
‘years. ‘9 

* In 1996, two years before British 
‘Petroleum PC took over Chicago- 
‘based Amoco, the company brought 
‘in teams of medical researchers from 
‘the University of Alabama in Bir- 
‘mingham and the Johns Hopkins 
‘University. While that research is in- 
‘complete, the company has all but 
‘conceded that the cancers must have 
‘a workplace-related cause. 

* Twenty cases are the focus of the 
‘Alabama-Hopkins research so far. To 
‘this point, all the clues in the medical 
‘mystery point to the building where 
‘most of the seven glioma victims had 
‘worked at some point. 


Increased chance of 
infection in prisons 


Anewetudy of physicians, nurses, 
‘and other health-care workers in 
Marylandstate prisons has found that 
many engage in risky practices on the 
job oat wey Wicesbe taelz iaiicedot 
‘contracting blood-borne infections, 
‘including AIDS. 

| Researchers at the Johns Hopkins 
_ School of Public Health found that 
, nearly 29 percent of 216 workers sur- 
_ veyed said they recapped used sy- 
__‘ringes,a practice that greatly increases 


oe 


- 


the chances of an accidental needle- 


Z 


stick, and abouthalf said they did not 
as n protective eyewear, masks, or 
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banged his head against a wall until 
he bled and continued to suffer prob- 
lems related to depression after his 
release in December 1991, the suit 
said. Heandhis family asked for $100 
million compensation plus unspeci- 
fied punitive damages. 

“The Islamic Republic ofIran pro- 
vides material supportand resources” 
to Hezbollah, and provided the group 
with “funding, direction and training 
for its terrorist activities in Lebanon,” 
the suit alleged. 

The suit in U.S. District Court in 
Washington is similar to claims filed 
by other Americans held hostage in 
Lebanon during the 1980s. Iran has 
not paid damages awarded to other 
hostages, nor to the family of an 
American student killed in a bus 
bombing in Israel. 

Iran deniesit sponsored Hezbollah 
and claims American courts have no 
power over foreign countries. 
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Kevorkian representing himself 


Cooper warned Kevorkian that 
what he says in court can be used 
against him in future proceedings. 
Buthe countered: “I plan to say noth- 
ing but the truth.” 

Cooper then reluctantly granted 
his request. Sitting at the defense table, 
Gorosh shook his head. The lawyer 
has said he advised Kevorkian not to 
represent himself. 

Kevorkian is charged with killing 
Youk, who had amyotrophic lateral 
sclerosis, also known as Lou Gehrig’s 
disease, a progressively fatal illness that 
eventually leaves victims unable to 
speak, swallow or move. His family said 
Youkwashavingtroublebreathingand 
was afraid of choking on his own saliva. 





Chernobyl winds 
guided balloonists 


BY ALEXANDER G. HIGGINS 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


GENEVA — A key to the first 
nonstop balloon flight around the 
world was an understanding of 
winds gained following the 
Chernobyl nuclear disaster, a me- 
teorologist for the Breitling Orbiter 
3 team said today. 

Knowing world wind patterns be- 
came very important after the 1986 
Soviet nuclear reactor catastrophe 
that spread fallout across Western 





Pop stars visit Cuba 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


HAVANA — Dozens of Ameri- 
can and European pop musicians 
teamed up Monday with Cuban 
drummers, singers and guitarists for 
a week of songwriting sessions that 
will culminate in a weekend concert. 

The visiting musicians were kept 
from the news media Monday to al- 
low them to start their jam sessions 
with their Cuban counterparts, orga- 
nizers said. 

Alan Roy Scott, founder of the 
Music Bridge Around the World pro- 
gram, said the reason for the exchange 
on the communist island was purely 
artistic, not political. 

“Tm just here to make music,” he 
said. 

Visiting artists included Gladys 
Knight, Peter Frampton, Mick 
Fleetwood, the Indigo Girls and com- 
poser Burt Bacharach, Scott told re- 
porters. Pop artists James Taylor and 
Jimmy Buffett were arriving Friday and 
weretostay through the Sunday evening 
concert at the Karl Marx Theater. 

The Cuban participants include 
some of the island’s best known mu- 
sic-makers: Chucho Valdez, Isaac 
Delgado, andthe groups Irakere, Van 
Van, NG La Banda and Sintesis. 

“I believe that music is one of the 
most powerful tools in the world that 
can build bridges between cultures,” 
said Scott, who has conducted musi- 
cal exchanges over the last 11 years in 
places including Russia, Indonesia 
and Ireland. 

Early Monday, most of 43 visiting 
artists were matched with Cuban art- 
ists by pulling names out of a hat. 
Over the next week, the teams will 
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clothing while treating prisoners. 

The study, which appears in the 
march issue of the Journal of Occu- 
pational and Environmental Medi- 
cine, was conducted by Robyn 
Gershon, a senior research associate 
in the Department of Environmental 
Health Sciences at Hopkins. 

Gershonandher colleagues mailed 
detailed questionnaires to 400 full- 
time correctional heath-care work- 
ersin 28 state prisons around thestate. 
Most of those who responded were 
women and many of them were 
nurses. 

The goal of the study, which was 
funded by the National Institute for 
Occupational Safety and Health 
(NIOSH), was to determine in a 
prison setting the extent of compli- 
ance with “universal precautions” — 
procedures recommended by the fed- 
eral Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC) and other medical 
groups to prevent accidental expo- 
sure to the HIV virus. 


Augusta Townsend, 
author, dies 


Augusta Tucker Townsend, abest- 
selling author who brought national 
attention to the Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal School with the novel Miss Susie 
Slagle’s, died of congestive heart fail- 
ure in Gaithersburg, Md. She was 94. 

Besides novels and short stories, 
Townsend also wrote a guide, It Hap- 
pened at Hopkins: A Teaching Hospi- 
taland more than 300 newspaper and 
magazine feature articles, book re- 
views, and opinion-editorials. 

“She was a lady of great indepen- 
dence and great spirit — an inquisi- 
tive observer of the human scene,” 
said H. Stewart Cobb, Jr., her nephew 
and guardian. “She was very famous 


at Hopkins” and for many years ad- 


ministrators “reserved a front-row 
seat for her at all the graduations and 
dedications.” 


James Bready, book columnist for — 


the Baltimore Sun said of Miss Susie 
Slagle’s, “She became a town person- 
age after the sudden and starling suc- 


t 


cess of this book ... It was the book 
that persuaded students to apply to 
Hopkins. It was the best possible pro- 
paganda for this institution. Hopkins 
gave her her own white coat with her 
name sewn above the breast, doctor- 


style.” 
Babies talk earlier 


Researchers at Johns Hopkins re- 
ported last month, in a study of 24 
babies, that six-month-olds can saya 
few words and understand what those 
words mean. “Mommy” and “daddy” 
are the typical first words. 

The researchers placed a baby in 
front of two video monitors showing 
separate images of the baby’s mother 
and father. When a synthesized voice 
spoke the words “mommy” or 
“daddy,” the researchers noted which 
monitor the baby looked at. The ba- 
bies tended to match the word 
“mommy” with their mothers and 
the word “daddy” with their fathers. 
But when the monitors showed an- 
other female and another male, the 
babies showed confusion or lack of 
recognition. 

The researchers also found that 
babies as young as four-and-a-half 
months can respond to their names 
orany sounds repeated regularly. But 
at four-and-a-half months, babies 
don’t understand what the sounds 
mean. 

The research is noteworthy be- 
cause previous theories suggested that 
babies don’t begin to comprehendlan- 
guage until eight to 10 months of age. 
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fuse their different styles as they com- 
pose new songs to be performed at 
the concert. 

The final result promises to be a 
blend of musical styles: jazz, rock, 
pop, classical, with lots of Cuban- 
style percussion and the island’s own 
“son” rhythms and folk music. 


Actor found dead in Vegas motel | 


BY ANGIE WAGNER 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


LAS VEGAS — Actor David 
Strickland, who played a music critic 
on the NBC sitcom “Suddenly Su- 
san,” was found dead Monday morn- 
ing, his publicist said. A worker at the 
Oasis Motel found Strickland’s body 
hanging froma bed sheet strung from 
a ceiling beam, police spokesman 
Steve Meriwether said. A chair was 
next to his body. 

Strickland, 28, was identified by 
his publicist, Marisa McGrath. 

Strickland played Todd, a music 
critic on Suddenly Susan, which stars 
Brooke Shields as a magazine writer. 
He had been on the show for the last 
three seasons. 

Strickland also appears in the new 
DreamWorks film Forces of Nature, 
starring Sandra Bullock and Ben 
Affleck. Strickland played the ex-boy- 
friend of Affleck’s fiancee. 

“We are deeply saddened by the 
news of David Strickland’s death 
and our condolences and support 
go out to his family and friends,” 
NBC spokeswoman Rebecca Marks 
said. 


Hopkins study looks 
at gene mutations 


Scientists at Johns Hopkins found 
evidence that mutations ina gene that 
is supposed to suppress tumors may 
play arolein causing prostate cancer. 

In 87 percent of 55 cancerous pros- 
tates examined, the researchers found 
that the pp32 gene had been turned 
offin the tumor tissue but was present 
in the healthy surrounding tissue. 
They also found that two mutations 
of the gene had been turned on in the 
tumor tissue but not in the healthy 
tissue. 

“It’s a rare commodity when you 
have a whole prostate out and can 
look at cancer and normal tissue in 
the same patient,” said Dr. Gary 
Pasternak of Hopkins. “The first three 
out of the box displayed these 
changes.” 

Researchers said the discovery of 
the pp32 genetic switch opens new 
possibilities for prostate cancer 
screening and treatment. 

“The pp32 genestillis there. We’re 
looking for the key to turn it back 
on,” Pasternak said. 

Other scientists noted that the 
Hopkins team has not shown that the 
mutations actually cause cancer. 

“The study is still very prelimi- 
nary,” said Robert Matusik, urology 
research director at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Medical Center in Tennessee. 
“Gene expression is a very complex 
process, and developing theories rap- 
idly will be difficult.” 
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Europe, said Luc Trullemans, one of 
two meteorologists on the team 
backing Bertrand Piccard and Brian 
Jones. 

A Belgian team devised a program 
that can forecast the path of air masses 
depending on the speed and direc- 
tion of winds at different altitudes 
and therefore predict the pattern of 
nuclear fallout, Trullemans said. The 
same program helped make the 
Breitling Orbiter 3’s voyage a suc- 
cess. 

“We only need to put the position 
and the track of the balloon in the 
computer and then the forecast is 
made completely automatically,” 
Trullemans told The Associated 
Press. “This means we can ‘drive’ the 
balloon.” 

He said he first thought of using 
the program to help Piccard and a 
Belgian balloonist, Wim Verstraeten, 
in a 1992 race across the Atlantic. 
One of the program’s creators, Ludo 





Van Der Auwera, let him have it. The 
team won. 


Strickland was born in Glen Cove, 
N.Y., and moved to Pacific Palisades 
while he was in high school. After 
graduation, he pursued an acting ca- 
reer with a theater company. 

He worked on a number of stu- 
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TV show 
helps find 


Vietnam 
MIAs 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


HANOI, Vietnam — Callers toa 
television show called In Search of 
Comrades in Arms have helped find 
the remains of 300 Vietnamese miss- 
ing since the Vietnam War. 

Col. Chi Phan, head of television 
programming for thearmy, said Mon- 
day the remains were located by offi- 
cials based on 4,000 tips from viewers. 

Phan said the program, which be- 
ganairingin 1993, runs 10timesaweek. 
Each episode of the program is five 
minuteslongandgivesthenames, birth 
dates and pictures of missing fighters, 

The Vietnam War ended in 1975, 
but some 300,000 Vietnamese sol- 
diers remain unaccounted for. About 
2,000 Americansarestilllistedas MIA 
in Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 





dent films and guest-starred in epi- 
sodes of the television shows 
Roseanne and Dave’s World. He also 
had recurring roles on Sister, Sister 
and Mad About You, playing Paul 
Reiser’s coworker. 
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“Voyage” lecture begin next week 


BY ARVIND BAKHRU 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Next Tuesday Dr. Ben Carson, 
Director of Pediatric Neurosurgery, 
will deliver the first lecture of the new 
“Voyage and Discovery” lecture se- 
ries at 7 p.m. in Mudd Hall. Unlike 
the presentations typically given 
within departmental symposiums, 
the new “Voyage and Discovery” se 
ries will bring together prominent 
Hopkins researchers to tell the stories 
behind medical research discoveries. 

Because the series will focus on the 
stories behind medical research, or- 
ganizer Adam Libow’99 believes the 
series will attract both undergradu- 
ate scientists and the average student. 
The series is not meant to be overly 
scientific, but rather to relate the 
means by which discoveries are made. 

Dr. Carson will begin the series 
with his talk entitled, “From Medical 
Missionary to Academic Neurosur- 
gery: Are they really that different?” 
Carson, who led a team of doctors in 
South Africa to perform the first com- 
pletely successful separation of 
Siamese twins attached at the skull, 
will focus on the relationship between 





March 5 


*8:14a.m. — 400 Blk Ilchester Ave. 
Suspect entered dwelling without 
consent. 

10:07 a.m. — 500 Blk. E. 43rd St. 
Suspect stole $40 from building. 

°11:24 a.m. 2600 Blk. 
Greenmount Ave. Unknown suspect 
entered dwelling; no property was 
taken. 

11:50 a.m. — 3900 Blk. Keswick 
Rd. Unknown suspect took property 
totaling $3,500. 

*7:30 p.m. — 500 Blk. Wyanoke 
Ave. Stolen auto. 

*11:58 p.m. —600 Blk. Dumbarton 
Ave. Suspect charged with aggressive 
assault. 


March 6 


*1:25a.m. — 1200 Blk. W. 36th St. 
Victim was robbed of $55. 

10:33 a.m. — 3900 Blk. Lowndes 
Ave. Work clothes taken from ve- 
hicle. 

*12:00 p.m. — 300 Blk. Frisby St. 
Unknown suspect forced open apart- 
mentdoor, stealing mattress worth $40. 

“1250 uep-il. 3100 Blk. 
Greenmount Ave. Oneadultarrested 
for stealing auto. 

*2:08 p.m. —3100_ Bik. 
Greenmount Ave. Suspect stole $200 
in property from car. 

*2:11 p.m. — 2500 Blk. Maryland 
Ave. Adidas bag containing personal 
clothing valued at $130 and leather 
backpack containing textbooks val- 
ued at $230 were stolen. 

°4:14 p.m. 


2800 Blk. 


Greenmount Ave. Suspect attempted’ 


to steal 2 Glade candles from store. 

*4:30 p.m. — 3400 Blk. N. Calvert 
St. Stolen car. 

*4:30 p.m. — 3900 Blk. Hickory 
Ave. Suspect removed victim of MD 
tag. 

° 9:25 p.m. — 2400 Blk. N. Charles 


The Store 







Pet Foods & Supplies 


¢ Grooming 


410-659-0313 


Your Animal Needs 


¢ Tropical Fish & Aquarium Supplies 


PET-AGREE 


834 Guilford Ave. 
(between Read & Madison Sts.) 
Free Delivery (Minimum purchase) 


lab research and the hospital bed. 

The second speaker of the series 
will be Dr. Donald Coffey, who went 
from failing the fifth grade to be- 
coming the Vice-President of the 
American Association of Cancer 
Research, the largest and oldest world 
cancer research organization. Coffey, 
who had a C average upon gradua- 
tion from East Tennessee University 
has even directed the second largest 
clinical departmentat Johns Hopkins 
without holding an M.D. degree. 
Coffey’s voyage of discovery will be 
the subject of his talk on April 6. 

Following Dr. Coffey, Dr. 
McKhann will once again delight au- 
diences with his research stories in- 
vestigating Guillain-Barre Syn- 
drome, an unusual neurological 
disorder prevalent among native 
Chinese children. 

McKhann will relate his investi- 
gations into rural Chinese villages as 
he investigated cases of pediatric pa- 
ralysis. Having previously spoken of 
the investigation to a very amenable 
Topics in Neuroscience class, 
McKhann’s talk should be well re- 
ceived once again on April 13, be- 
lieves Libow. 


St. Suspect arrested for placing 2 lbs. 
of crabmeat in his coat pocket. 

*10:51 p.m. — 2700 Blk.. Mathews 
St. Vehicle stolen. 


March 7 


10:01 a.m. — 400 BIk. E. 32nd St. 
Suspect knocked victim to ground 
and removed purse and currency. 

*10:30 a.m. — Blk. E. 25th St. . 
Unknown suspect broke window of 
vehicle, stealing money and clothes 
values at $100. 

12:43 p.m. — 500 BIk. E. 42nd St. 
Two pagers, $200 and various tools 
worth $40 were taken from a vehicle 

2:00) p.m: 2900 Blk. 
Greenmount Ave. Unkown suspect 
stole laundry from washer and dryer. 
Total loss valued at $300. 

2:00". p.m; 2900 Blk. 
Greenmount Ave. Unkown suspect 
broke window, stealing 10 audio takes 
and $10 in coins. 

*2:19 p.m. —4100 Blk. Underwood 
Rd. Bag of toys valued at $20 taken 
from vehicle. 

*4:14 p.m. — 500 Blk. E. 42nd. 
Vehicle registration taken from ve- 
hicle. 

*4:48 p.m. — 2800 Blk. N. Charles 
Ave. Custom made hubcaps valued 
at $250 taken from vehicle. 

*5:00 p.m. 3900 Blk. 
Greenmount Ave. Unknown suspect 
broke window and took 8 C.D.s val- 
ued at $80. 

°5:00 p.m. — 4200 Blk. York Rd. 
Unknown suspect pryed apartment 
door, stealing VCR and V-TECH, 
worth $350. 

8:00 p.m. — York Ct. #2 Un- 
known suspect broke window and 
took 135MM camera valued at $250. 

*8:00 p.m. — York Ct. #2 Un- 
known suspect broke window and 
took $0.75 in coins. 

*8:00 p.m. — 400 Blk. E. 33rd. Sus- 
pectarrested for shoplifting VHS vid- 
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Dr. Diane Griffin, Chair of Mo- 
lecular Microbiology and Immunol- 
ogy at Public Health, will then speak 
on “From Measles to Zambia: Chas- 
ing a Killer Virus.” Dr. Griffin, who 
researches the pathogenesis of 
measles and Sindbis virus infections, 
will take listeners on a voyage from 
Peru to Zambia and describe how she 
is leading a team in the development 
ofa vaccine that could inoculate chil- 
dren around the world and save thou- 
sands oflives. The talk promises to be 
a perfect illustration of what the Voy- 
age and Discovery series intends. 

Lastly, Dr. Victor McKusick, the 
University Professor of Medical Ge- 
netics, will relate his experience in the 
investigations of medical -genetics. 
Regarded as the founder of Medical 
Genetics, has advised the Human 


Genome Project and helped found | 


and served as president for The Hu- 
man Genome Organization (HUGO). 
“From Medical Genetics to 
Genomics-based Medicine: A 50 year 
experience” will focus on the discoy- 
eries and stories behind medical ge- 
netics research on April 26. 


Student Council gives funding to 
DSAGA’s“Living Out Loud’ month 


BY GREGORY WU 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


The Diverse Sexuality and Gender 
Alliance (DSAGA) came before the 
Student Council with a $4,998 dollar 
request for it’s annual four week se- 
ries, “Living Out Loud,” that began 
last Monday. 

According to executive officer 
Gloria Guzman, the convocation en- 
courages discussion and reach out to 
the greater Baltimore community. 
Events include concerts, films, speak- 
ers and parties which are meant to 
further awareness of diversity among 
gay, lesbian, bisexual and trans- 
gendered people 

“I think there has to be a better 
system for groups that have big an- 
nual programs,” said financial officer 
Jamie Stevens. “We have the funding 
ofasmall group... We’re supposed to 
come to groups like Student Council 


| and SAC, but by spring they have 


Alllectures begin at7 p.m. andwill | 


be in Mudd Lecture Hall. 


eos valued at $59.95. 

*9:16 p.m. — 3400 Blk. Old York 
Rd. Suspect pulled knife on victim 
and caused scratches to neck. 

10:00 p.m. — 500 Blk. E. 42nd St. 
Unknown suspect broke window to 
vehicle and removed property total- 
ing $4,000. 


March 8 


*3:38 a.m. — 700 Blk. Homestead 
St. Stolen auto. 

*6:57 a.m. — 3300 Blk. Elm Ave. 2 
MD tags taken from vehicle. 

*11:00a.m. — 3300 Blk. N. Charles 
St. Metal handtruck worth $175 sto- 
len. 

*4:09 p.m. — 2400 Blk. N. Howard 
St. Car speaker, $30 and bowling ball, 
together worth $185 taken from ve- 
hicle. 

11:56 p.m. —500 Blk. E. 41st St. 
Unknown suspect broke window of 
vehicle and removed property valued 
at $98. 


March 9 


*10:21a.m.— 400 Blk. Calvin Ave. 
Unknown suspect opened victim’s 
doorand removed her keys from door 
lock and her cordless phone. 

-2:15 p.m. — 200 Blk E. 25th St. 
Unknown suspect broke window of 
business home, stealing antique sky- 
light. 

A3GS]0)  joysteol 2800 Blk. 
Greenmount Ave. Suspect charged 
with shoplifting clothing. 

*6:00 p.m. — Blk. E. 30th. Prop- 
erty taken from auto. 

“9:40 p.m. — 100 Blk E. 25th St. 


very little money left.” 
In a proposal to Student Council, 


| the DSAGA officers said they were 


Homewood area crime report, Mar. 5— Mar. 11 


$60 in medication, $200 sunglasses 
and two lunch boxes worth $80 were 
stolen from a vehicle. 


March 10 


*4:40 a.m. — 2400 Blk. St. Paul 
St. Unknown suspect broke door 
glass and took 45 cartons if ciga- 
rettes valued at $1,035. 

4:00 p.m. — 2400 Blk. St. Paul 
St. Suspect broke in and took prop- 
erty. 

*5:50 p.m. — 400 Blk. E. 33rd St. 
Suspect arrested for assaulting and 
rovving victim of bike, 5 other mi- 
nors were involved. 

*6:36 p.m. — 3500 Blk. Roland 
Ave. Unknown suspect jammed 
open door of home, unknown prop- 
erty taken at this time. 

*11:59 p.m. 2900 Blk. 
Greenmount Ave. Broke coin sec- 
tion and stole property from park- 
ing lot. 


March 11 


*7:35 a.m. — 600 Blk. McKewin 
Ave. Stolen auto. 

12:36 a.m. — 200 Blk. W. 28th. 
Suspect struck computer with a 
wooden stick. 

*2:24 a.m. 2700 Bik. 
Huntingdon Ave. Unknown person 
broke into store and took $60 in coins 
and cartons of cigarettes. 

*11:00 a.m. — 2500 Blk. N. 
Howard. Vehicle stolen. 

*9:30 p.m. — 600 Blk. McKewin 
Ave. Suspect allegedly broke into 
dwellng and removed property from 
that dwelling. 


SUMMER Joss EXVF 


placernents for Americans 

in Russian and Venezueian 

youth camps. Work as Courseiors 
during June through September. 


WORK EXPERIENCE OUTBOUND allows 
Americans to work for 4-12 months in various 
positions in Australia and New Zealand. 





unable to garner support from the 
community aside from program ads 
and had researched and negotiated 
various expenses before bringing the 
proposal to Council. 

The Student Council responded 
by givinga $1000 dollar general grant. 

Other new business included the 
confirmation of junior John Burd as 
Orientation Chair. 

“In past years I haven’t seen as 
much innovation,” said Burd to the 
Student Council, “... Pd like to bring 
in some kind of crazy, kind of wild 
ideas to make next year different from 
the past.” 

During the committee reports, the 
Homewood Student Affairs commit- 
tee announced they had met with 
Dean Kessler regarding freshmen 
signing academic ethics cards and 
discussed the Meal Plan survey, HAC 
Lab work, upperclassman athletes 
being able to park at the athletic cen- 
ter, and routine health screenings for 
Hopkins security officers. 


Executive Officers 

President Zack Pack 

VP Institutional Relations Shaun Ahmad 
VP Administration Amy Mason 
Secretary Karen Shahar 

Treasurer Damien Newton 


Class of 1999 

President Sonal Agarwal 

Vice President Grace Lee 
Secretary/ Treasurer Josh Dishon 
Representative Ed Hosono 
Representative Harpriye Juneja 
Representative Nick Khatri 


Class of 2000 

President George Soterakis 

Vice President Omar Nour @ 
Secretary/Treasurer Candice Walsh 
Representative Rafi Isaac 
Representative Omar Khan 
Representative Samir Patel 


Class of 2001 

President Harish Manyam 

Vice President Kara Wiard 
Secretary/Tresurer Ramesh Singa 
Representative Haroon Chaudhry 
Representative Eva Chen 
Representative Saketh Rahm 


Class of 2002 

President Jenny Chiang 

Vice President Anuj Mittal 
Secretary/Treasurer Emily Petersen 
Representative Shobi Ahmed 
Representative Stephen Goutman 
Representative Priya Sarin 











The Community Affairs commit- 
tee has planned March Madness at E- 
Level with fundraising and prizes in 
addition to an Easter Egg Hunt on 
March 31st and April Ist, a fashion 
show on April 3rd and the March of 
Dimes kick off on April 6th. 

The Board of Elections committee 
announced that the race for presi* 
dent is expected to be announced on 
Friday and is currently waiting for'a 
response from the deans. 

During the class reports, the class 
of 1999 announced Jungle Boogie and 
Mad Hatter E-level nights, the seniot 
formal at Camden Yards, and a se- 
nior trip to Ocean City. 

The class of 2000 reported a 
swinger’s theme E-level night on April 
1st,aclub nightanda junior weekend 
getaway. , 

The class of 2001 has planned an 
E-level night with HOP, and a Mas- 
seuseand McDonald’seventon Thurs- 
day the 25th from 5 p.m. to 7 p.m., and 
a colleges party on April 9th. / 


ST 
STUDENT COUNCIL ATTENDANCE, MARCH 24, 1999 
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http://www.ce.columbia.edu/summer 


Just a few of this summer's 
courses in the 


Natural Sciences Summer '99 at 


General chemistry 
Organic chemistry 
Physics 1, H—lectures and lab 
Computer programming in C++ 
Cognitive neuropsychology 
Intro to earth sciences 
Intro to probabilicy and statistics 
Data structures and algorithms 
The psychobiology of sleep 
Intro co molecular and 

cellular biol 
Calculus | chrough Calculus IV 
Linear algebra 
Differential equations 


Find these courses 
and all the rest in our 
1999 Bulletin. 


Fall ' ing ' 
99 or Spring 00? 


Now is the time to think 
or two in New York as a Columbia 


Colurrbieg 


An extensive range of graduate 
and undergraduate courses in 28 areas of study. 


Call (212) 854-6483, e-mail 
cesp-infoS@columbia.edu, or visit the Web. 
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Arrests made at MSU _ Police rule alum death accidental 
weekend disorder 


EAST LANSING, Mich. — Al- 
though it didn’t have all the elements 
of the Gunson Street melee or the 
Munn field riot, Sunday night’s vic- 
tory celebration over MSU’s entry 
into the Final Four has some officials 
concerned about this and potential 
disturbances. 

A crowd of up to 1,000 people 
roamed East Lansing and campus, 
eventually ending up in Cedar Vil- 
lage Apartments where they started 
a bonfire with nearby fence timbers 
and furniture. 

The night ended in two arrests 
and damages ranging from damaged 
ceiling tiles in Butterfield Hall to 
scorched streets. Officials have not 
determined the cost of damages. “I’m 
not really sure why people feel that 
they need to burn things to cel- 
ebrate,” said East Lansing Mayor 
Mark Meadows. 

Finance graduate student 
Rakchat Mohil was charged Mon- 
day with disorderly conduct for al- 
legedly hindering a firefighter. 

In addition, a 19 year old MSU 
student was arrested for obstructing 
an officer. The student was charged 
with a minor in possession citation 
and hospitalized with a blood-alco- 
hol level of 0.32 — more than three 
times the legal driving limit of 10 
percent. 

East Lansing police Capt. Louis 
Muhn said police could make more 
arrests of people involved in the 
“overzealous celebration.” 

Between 20 and 30 East Lansing 
officers participated in crowd con- 
trol, Munn said. 

“Weadded moreas the night went 
on,” he said. 

Muhn said early in the evening as 
the crowd walked through East Lan- 
sing that police worried most about 
property damage and pedestrian 
safety. But when the group settled at 
Cedar Village, the bonfire became 
the greatest concern because it could 
have spread to the apartment build- 
ings. 

When police in riot gear, followed 
by a fire truck, approached the stu- 
dents and fire, bottles were thrown 
at officers, Munn said. 

After putting out the fire and 
drenching the crowd and some of- 
ficers, the police backed away from 





the scene of the fire. Students quickly 
lit another fire. 
This timeas police approached with 


the fire truck, students picked upburn- | 
ing pieces of wood and carried them | 
around a corner to start another fire. | 


At this point police officers began us- 
ing pepper spray to try to dissipate the 
crowd, Munn said. 


The disturbance was broken up at | 


about 2 a.m. 

Meadows and Munn said the inci- 
dent involved only a handful of MSU 
students. 

“This was a celebration with a small 
group of people who really don’tknow 
howto celebrate,” Meadows said. MSU 
police Capt. Tony Kleibecker said MSU 
police made no arrests and reported 
no injuries. 

“On the campus end there was just 
a little bit of damage to Butterfield 
Hall,” Kleibecker said. 

Members of the crowd entered 
Butterfield earlier in the evening. Ceil- 
ing tiles were broken, a fire alarm was 
pulled and fire extinguishers were 
sprayed. 

Many residence halls locked their 
doors during the march through cam- 
pus on the advice of police, said Jane 
Olson, Residence Life coordinator. 

Itisnormal to close halls early when 
there is a large event on campus, such 
as a football game, Olson said. 

MSU spokesman Terry Denbow 
said attention should focus on the bas- 
ketball team and not on embarrassing 
students. 

“There is going to be no tolerance 
for anybody who does anything to de- 
tract from the success of the mens’ 
basketball team,” he said. “They are 
the real story. Burning a couch in Ce- 
dar Village is not the story.” 

With that message MSU mens’ bas- 
ketball coach Tom Izzo and MSU 
mens’ hockey coach Ron Mason made 
a public-service announcement before 
the Sunday incident, Denbow said. 

“They re thanking the students for 
being the best fans in the country,” he 
said. “They are then asking students to 
celebrate responsibly.” 

Muhn and Kleibecker both said 
their police forces will be increasing 
the number of police on duty for 
Saturday’s game. 

“We expect it to be busy,” 
Kleibecker said. 


1.U. athlete stabbed, 
others injured in late 
night frat incident 


BLOOMINGTON, Ind. — Indi- 
ana cornerback Curtis Randle El, 
asenior, was among three students 
injured in an altercation Monday 
night atthe Varsity Villas on Dunn 
Street across from Memorial Sta- 
dium. 

Bloomington Police Lt. Mike 

‘Diekhoff said Randle El, 20, was 
stabbed in the abdomen and later 
underwent surgery at Bloomington 
Hospital, 601 W. Second St., Mon- 
day night. Also hurt were junior 
Ramone Demming, 25, who suffered 
a head injury and sophomore Kyle 
Moffatt, 21, who suffered a minor 
head injury and was then released 
from the hospital, according to 
Diekhoff. 

At press time, football media re- 
lations director Todd Starowitz said 
hospital officials told the team 
Randle El was in stable condition 
afterundergoing surgery and would 
spend four to six days in the hospital. 
Demming was being treated in emer- 
gency care, said patient care director 

_ Cara Baker Carpenter. 

“Obviously, we’re praying for 
Curtis right now,” Starowitz said. 
“It’s extremely unfortunate, and we 
don’t want to jump the gun. We’re 

basically praying for Curtis’ health.” 

Diekhoff said the incident, which 
began around 9:30 p.m. Monday, was 
the third of the day involving mem- 
bers of both Phi Beta Sigma frater- 
nity, of which Demming is a mem- 

ber, and the football team. Junior 


- 
: 


yt aan 


LeAnne Joshua was visiting friends at 
the Villas when the 9:30 p.m. incident 
took place. 

“We were in the basement and 
heard (the football players) banging 
on the doors,” she said. “They had the 
house surrounded. They had some- 
one outsideas a sentry. I wasn’t going 
to leave, then it got all crazy. 

“(Our friends) told us to stay away 
from the glass because (the players) 
had thrown stuff at the house. This 
wasn’t the first time (our friends) had 
problems with the football team.” 

Diekhoff said the first incident be- 
tween members of the two groups took 
place earlier in the day after a class. He 
said a football player was assaulted but 
no one was injured. 

He said the second incident o¢- 
curred at 4 p.m. when members of the 
football team went to the apartment of 
Phi Beta Sigma fraternity members 
who live in the Villas. 

More words were exchanged but 
no one was hurtat that time, Diekhoff 
said. The 9:30 p.m. incident happened 
when several members of the football 
team returned to the Villas, engaged in 
another altercation and left, Diekhoff 
added. 

“The fraternity members (then) 
went after them, and they exchanged 
more words,” he said. “(Randle El) 
was then stabbed in the abdomen.” 

Police have an unnamed suspect in 
custody who was being questioned 
Monday night. Police said they expect 
to charge the suspect with battery. 





PHILADELPHIA — Sunday’s 
death of University of Pennsylvania 
alumnus Michael Tobin outside of 
the Phi Gamma Delta fraternity 
house was officially ruled an acci- 
dent Monday by the Philadelphia 
medical examiner, who determined 
that Tobin died from multiple inter- 
nal injuries and a fractured skull re- 
sulting from a fall down an outdoor 


| stairway. 


“We are confident from the in- 
vestigations that he did fall down the 
steps,” Penn Vice President for Pub- 
lic Safety Tom Seamon said at anews 
conference yesterday. “[In] exactly 
what manner we may never know, 
because there were no witnesses.” 
Tobin, who graduated from the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences in 1994, was 
at the FIJI house foranannualalumni 
dinner. 

A toxicology report that will re- 
veal Tobin’s blood alcohol content 
and whether there were any other 
drugs in his system will take up to 
two more weeks to complete, police 
said. But police interviews with about 
20 FIJI alumni and current brothers 
who were with Tobin the night of his 
death indicate that he had been 
drinking since late afternoon on Sat- 
urday. 

“We do know that Mr. Tobin, 
along with many other individuals, 
did start drinking early in the after- 
noon and certainly he was drinking 
for quite a period of time in the 


evening at a number of locations,” 
Seamon said. 

Police said Tobin and the FIJI 
brothers drank in the house. and also 
at various other locations in Univer- 
sity City, including Smokey Joe’s and 
Club Wizzards. 

FIJI brothers ended the night with 
“a social gathering” in their house 
and Tobin was last seen by brothers 
at about 4 a.m. At about 6:30 a.m., a 
brother came out of the back of the 
house, saw Tobin’s body and imme- 
diately called 911, police said. 

Although police have ruled 
Tobin’s death accidental, University 
Police Deputy Chief of Investigations 
Tom King said both Philadelphia 
Police’s Homicide Division and Uni- 
versity Police detectives will continue 
to investigate the incident to deter- 
mine a more precise chronology of 
events leading up to Tobin’s fall and 
the exact time of death. The Univer- 
sity will be conducting internal inves- 
tigations to determine whether the 
fraternity violated any of the school’s 
alcohol policies the night before 
Tobin’s death. 

Seamon would not comment on 
which specific policy violations the 
University was investigating. 

Police noted on Sunday that there 
were largeamounts of empty and half- 
empty alcohol bottles throughout the 
first floor of the house. 

Investigations are also continuing 
inside the FIJI house, which police 


sealed off and labeled a crime scene 
on Sunday. Monday, the building was 
being guarded by police officers and 
a bio-hazardous waste company 
cleaned and removed all blood and 
contaminated items from the area. 

The University has temporarily re- 
located FIJI brothers to empty dorm 
rooms and a local hotel. University 
Police Chief Maureen Rush said the 
main reason the house remains closed 
is because during the investigation of 
the scene, authorities discovered sev- 
eral violations of the fire and safety 
codes. 

Rush would not speculate Mon- 
day as to when they might be allowed 
back into the house. 

“We’re moving as swiftly as pos- 
sible but at the same time we want to 
besure that all bases are covered,” she 
said. 

Occupancy issues will be ad- 
dressed once the fire and safety code 
breaches are corrected and the inves- 
tigations into violations of alcohol 
policy are completed, according to 
Rush. 

Police said the steps behind the 
FIJI house lead to the house’s kitchen 
but they did not know why Tobin 
went outside. Seamon said it was un- 
clear how often the brothers use the 
outside stairs. Tobin’s family mem- 
bers, who were still in Philadelphia 
Monday, are “on an emotional roller 
coaster,” Rush said. “At this point they 
are devastated.” 


Primate 
sex drive 


studied 


BOSTON, Mass. — Rhesus mon- 
keys like to have sex and so should 
you, according to a researcher at 
Yerkes Primate Research Center at 
Emory University in Atlanta. 

Sexual desire in both rhesus mon- 
keys and humans is caused by the 
estradiol hormone, a form of estro- 
gen. This hormone allows each of 
the monkeys’ sexual desire is influ- 
enced by social factors. For example, 


| peer pressure from the other females 


discourages them to have sex. 

He concluded that rhesus mon- 
keys view sex as more than just pro- 
creation. 

The idea that hormones play a 
part in sexual desire has long beena 
controversy in the psychological bi- 
ology field, but Wallen says that he 
hopes his studies change that belief 
and lead to a greater understanding 
of human sexual desire. 

Research done with human sub- 
jects complements Wallen’s work. 
A German study on discos compared 
the amount ofskin showing through 
a female’s outfit to the amount of 
estradiol present in her saliva. The 
researcher found that as the amount 
of exposed skin increased, so does 
the amount of estradiol. 

Wallen hypothesizes that while 
testosterone, the male hormone that | 
causes sexual desire, is constant in 
males, estradiol is intermittent in fe- 
males, peaking once during ovula- 
tion. Once released, the hormone 





provides motivation for sex. 





Early warning signs of Internet addiction 


MORGANTOWN, W.V. — Ad- 
diction can be rough. Within three 
days of quitting his addiction, a teen- 
ager in Texas was shaking uncontrol- 
lably because he was so agitated and 
frustrated. 

His parents became even more 
worried when he began chewing any- 
thing laying around, including hand- 
kerchiefs, Dixie cups or Styrofoam. 

Eventually, his concerned parents 
checked the teenager into a alcohol 
and drug clinic, where the boy con- 
tinued to show withdrawal symp- 
toms. 

He smashed his chair into the wall 
and threw his mattress off the bed. 

Was this boy addicted to alcohol, 
cocaine or heroin? 

Actually, the Internet was the cause 
of his problem. He had been going 
online so much that when his parents 
cut him off, he actually exhibited 
physical signs of withdrawal. 

Internet addiction isa serious and 
growing problem, according to 
“cyberpsychologist” Dr. Kimberly 
Young, who spokeat the Towers Gold 
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Room Monday evening. 

“These cases may sound extreme, 
and theyare,” Young said. “Butitjust 
shows how people can cross the line 
from using the Internet a lot and be- 
ing productive to actually becoming 
addicted to the Internet.” 

Young’s speech, “Caught in the 
Net: Confessions from Behind the 
Screens,” examined the warning 
signs, risk factors and ways to control 
internet addiction. 

The warning signs Young identi- 
fied were staying online much longer 
than intended, lying or hiding use, 
preoccupation with getting online, 
loss of interest in other activities, un- 
successful attempts to reduce use, 
psychological withdrawal symptoms, 
continued use despite negative con- 
sequences and using the Internet as 
an escape mechanism. 

“Although there’s nothing physi- 
cally addictive about the Internet, it is 
very muchlikeacraving,” Young said. 
“Addicts anticipate their next online 
session. It becomes something much 
more emotional for people who are 


addicted to it.” 

Young focused on risk factors, 
which include personality traits, gen- 
der issues, situational dissatisfaction, 
college and school stress, prior ad- 
diction history, underlying psycho- 
logical problemsand societal encour- 
agement. 

“The stereotype is that these ad- 
dicts are shy, introverted, 20-some- 
thing computer-savvy males,” Young 
said, “but that’s not the reality.” In 
Young’s first Internet addiction 
study, she found that 61 percent of 
addicts were female, and most ofthem 
were middle-aged women new to the 
Internet. 

Young then went on to address 
ways to help Internet addicts. 

She cited considering the conse- 
quences, moderation and time man- 
agement, abstinence, the transfer of 
positive qualities, addressing nega- 
tive problems, residence life educa- 
tion and prevention programs and 
encouraging counseling and help as 
ways of getting unhooked. 

“First you have to break through 


denial,” Young said. “You have to 
look at the consequences of using the 
Internet. They have to hit rock bot- 
tom before they will seek help. For 
some people it’s that their husband 
will leave them, for others they have 
to lose their jobs. It’s different for 
each person.” 

Young said that many colleges and 
universities are looking at ways to 
avoid getting their students addicted 
to the Internet without restricting 
their use of the resources available 
online. 

A University of Texas at Austin 
study showed that of all their fresh- 


* men who dropped out of school after 


one year, 43 percent cited Internet 
use as the main reason of failing. 

The university then implemented 
Internet addiction programsandhad 
speakers address the problem. The 
next year, only 19 percent of their 
dropouts cited Internet addiction as 
the reason they quit school. 

“The Internet can be used a help- 
ful tool,” Young said, “but it can also 
be an addiction.” 
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Spring 
Fair adds 
Eminem 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
and how much different bands would 
cost.” Wehner suggested Eminem to 
theco-chairsand, after obtaining their 
approval, booked the band over 
spring break. 

Because the university specified 
that Spring Fair could not include a 
Shriver concert in their budget, the 
promoter will collect the profits from 
ticket sales and the school is not mak- 
ing a profit from the concert. “It’s like 
we're lending him the hall,” said co- 
chair Andrew Pergam. However, stu- 
dents do benefit in that student tick- 
ets will be sold at reduced price. 

Spring Fair Night Life programs 
willalso includea performance by the 
Agents of Good Roots at E-Level on 
Thursday night at 10pm. Tickets for 
the show will cost $5 at the door and 
Spring Fair will give away a trip for 
two to Las Vegas during the evening. 
The Agents of Good Rootsarea “com- 
bination ofjazz, funk, and rock,” says 
Ross, and they toured this summer 
with the Dave Matthews Band. 


Saturday’s Night Life program will | 
be Vegas Night, which will take place | 
in Levering Union. Casino gambling | 
will be held in the Glass Pavilion and | 


the student union lobby will beturned 
into a Chapel of Love. “We wanted to 
plan all of our events to follow Spring 
Fair’s ‘Jackpot ‘99’ theme,” explained 


Pergam. Spring Fair will give away | 


additional trips to Las Vegas on Sat- 
urday night. 

In addition, the Night Life chairs 
report that more events are being 
planned for Spring Fair, possibly in- 


cluding more music events. “We’re | 
proud to have diverse music selec- | 
| Jewish community, but around that 


tions this year,” Ross said. 


Half Shekel campaign begins again 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
bol that appears on the posters — a 
half shekel — will be given. Partici- 
pants are encouraged to wear their 
pins for the duration of the cam- 
paign, signifying membership in the 
Jewish community. 

Andrea Yaffe, organizer of the 
campaign at Hopkins said, “The pri- 
mary goal of our campaign is to 
elicit 100 percent participation from 
the Jewish community, but we also 
want people to know that it is 
everybody’s responsibility to con- 
tribute to the world as a whole, 
which United Jewish Appeal does 
do.” 

Yaffe’s reference is to the hu- 
manitarian work of United Jewish 
Appeal. UJA supports secular relief 
efforts all over the world, from 
Rwanda to Somalia to Bosnia, and 
Yaffe stressed her desire for non- 
Jews to participate in the campaign, 
as well. 

Nitzan Pelman, the Jewish Cam- 
pus Service Corps/Hillel fellow, said 
that the main goal of the campaign 
is to provide a medium for identifi- 
cation within the Jewish commu- 


nity. But, like Yaffe, she emphasized | 
that the campaign is for Jews and | 


non-Jews alike. 

Calling UJA a group which pro- 
vides help around the world to both 
Jewish and non-Jewish populations, 
Pelman said that the Half Shekel 
campaign highlights “the most won- 
derful Jewish value.” That value is 
giving and helping the needy people 
all over the world. 

Stuart Diamant-Cohen, Hopkins 
Hillel director, said that the cam- 
paign is “very much in the Jewish 
tradition of giving and taking care 
of needy people.” 


He explained the multi-tiered | 


campaign by using the analogy of 
concentric circles. At the center of 
the circle is identification within the 


is the effort to help needy people, 
and the proclamation of the phi- 
losophy that the world’s people 
must all care for each other, for, as 
he said, “If we don’t care for each 
other, who will?” 

In an effort to gain awareness 
and participation, the campaign is 
sponsoring a number of events for 
all students. 

The showcase event is a perfor- 
mance by Kenny Kramer, the man 
on which the Seinfeld character 
Cosmo Kramer was based. 

“We really wanted to havea pro- 
gram where students from across 
campus, not just Jews, will come 
out and fill the auditorium. That 
way we can get the message out,” 
said Yaffe. 

Kenny Kramer will perform on 
March 27 from 8 p.m. until 10 p.m. 
in the Mudd Auditorium. The event 


is free and open to the public. In 
addition, a night at E-Level and a 
dessert social are planned as the 
campaign comes to a close in mid- 
April. 

In order to cover the costs of the 
events of the campaign and the ex- 


tensive postering, the Half Shekel | 


campaign organizers used funds 
from a $3500 grant from UJA, as 
well as funding from Hillel of 
Greater Baltimore and Hopkins 
Hillel. 

Even with this help, Diamant- 
Cohen said that the campaign is very 
much student-run. 

Andas for the answer to the ques- 
tion, “Who Cares,” Yaffe said that 
the next set of posters will read, 
“Because everyone counts.” 

“Who cares? The answer is we 
care. And why do we care? Because 
everyone counts,” explained Yaffe. 








Twelfth fraternity 


to 


be started by freshmen 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Chi, Phi Delta Theta, and Delta Sigma 
Phi. 

Michael Little explained that the 
final decision about which fraternity 
willcometocampusis up to the group 
of students, but the IFC will be in- 
volved. The process of interviewing 
the national fraternities will be some- 


| what similar to that conducted by the 


Panhellenic Council in bringing 
Kappa Kappa Gamma to Hopkins. 

The IFC will interview each of the 
groups, but will only make a recom- 
mendation to the students. 

“The fact that IFC is involved is a 
good thing,” Little said. 

IFC will take on a larger role in 
determining the fate of the new fra- 
ternity whenever the group is ready 
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to ask for IFC recognition. It takes a 
two-thirds majority of the IFC gen- 
eral body for the fraternity to be rec- 
ognized. 

Little is encouraged by the atti- 
tude presented by the students 
throughout their approach in inquir- 
ing about a new fraternity. 

“It’s another sign that we’re mov- 
ing forward in Greek life,” he said. 
“Things are moving system-wide and 
campus-wide among the men’s and 
women’s groups.” 

Some current fraternity members 
aren’t so sure that another fraternity 
is a good idea. 

“Rushing is getting more and more 
difficult for fraternities here,” one 
brother said. “It’s going to hurt all of 
our rush numbers if we have another 
frat crowd in.” 

A member ofa different fraternity 
disagreed. 

“We can’t bitch about rush num- 
bers,” he explained. “Before ATO got 
kicked off campus, we had 12 frater- 
nities. That’s what we'll have again by 
adding a group.” 

A third brother offered a different 
perspective. 

“T just hope that these guys know 
what they’re getting into,” he said. 
“Being in a fraternity, let alone start- 
ing one up, is a major time commit- 
ment. It’s not going to be as easy as 
they think.” 
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Bookstore coming 
to N. Charles Street 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
nity to go beyond building the typical 
college bookstore and serve the neigh- 
boring community,” he says. 

Every aspect of the current store is 
being scrutinized for possible im- 
provement. Primarily, the new store 
will sell amore comprehensive selec- 
tion ofbooks and Hopkins parapher- 
nalia. Proposed embellishments run 
the gamut from adding a coffee shop 
to selling a range of tapes and CDs. 

Students have felt the need for a 
new store for quite some time. As 
Betty Miller remarks, “The school 
outgrew the store about four or five 
years ago.” 

That might be why many students 
say they find the current bookstore 
inadequate. Many find that aside from 
buying booksat the beginning of each 
semester, they seldom take advan- 
tage of the store. 

“I don’t even like going there for 
my course books,” explains senior 
Kristine Bergeron, “The lines snake 
to the back of the store and half the 
time they haven’t stocked enough 
books for the whole class.” 

With the new store, students’ ba- 
sic needs would be better served. In 
addition, a store four times bigger 
leaves room to createa desirable place 
to shop as well. 

Students also find that the book- 
storein Gilman rarely comes in handy 
for anything non-school related. 

“It would be nice if they had a 
bigger fiction section. Anditwouldn’t 
hurt if they had a larger selection of 


fun things like coloring books,” says 
senior Magritte Hyman, who re- 
cently visited the bookstore hoping 
to find a birthday present for her 
little sister. 
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“| don't even like going 
there for my course 
books. The lines snake 
to the back of the 
store and half the time 
they haven't stocked 
enough books for the 


whole class.” 


— SENIOR KRISTINE 
BERGERON 





Thenewbookstore process should 
take a couple years and is still in the 
planning stages. 

Above all, the administration 
hopes to use the new space to serye 
the school and the community with a 
top quality establishment on a par 
with other large college bookstores. 

Jim McGill promises, “It isincum- 
bent upon us to take the time to make 
sure what ever we do serves everyone’s 
needs.” 


Hopkins med secauem 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Institute of Technology, Stanford, 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Ann Arbor, and 
UC Berkeley. Hopkins finished just 
ahead of UC Santa Barbara and just 
behind Virginia Tech. Hopkins had an 
overall score of 54 compared to MIT’s 
100. 

The major factors in establishing 
these rankings were essentially iden- 
tical to those used top rank medical 
schools. Student selectivity was de- 
termined by Graduate Record Exami- 
nation scores and number of appli- 
cants admitted, faculty resources was 
established by ratio of doctoral candi- 
dates to faculty, proportion of faculty 
who belong to the National Academy 
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of Engineering, Ph.D. degrees 
granted last year, the proportion of 
faculty who hold doctorate degrees, 
and the ration of master’s degree can- 
didates to faculty; and research ac- 
tivity by looking at overall research 
expenditures and dollars per faculty 
member engagedin research. Hopkins 
maintained the prestigious reputation 
ofitsbiomedical engineering program, 
holding the number one rank in the 
country in that specialty. 

Hopkins also ranked number six 
in Ph.D. programs in the biological 
sciences, behind Harvard University, 
Stanford University, the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, and the 
California Institute of Technology. 


UNFORTUNATELY, THIS IS WHERE PEOPLE ARE 
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PUTTING 


very year, a lot of people make a 

huge mistake on their taxes. 
They wind up sending Uncle Sam 
money they could be saving for 


retirement. 


Fortunately, that’s a mistake you 
can avoid with SRAs —tax-deferred 


annuities from TIAA-CREF. SRAs not 
only ease your current tax bite, they 
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offer an easy way to build retirement 
income —especially for the “extras” 
that your pension and Social Security 
benefits may not cover. Because your 
contributions are made in pretax 
dollars, you pay less in taxes now. And 
since earnings on your SRAs are tax 


harder for you. 
Today, we offer other before- and 
after-tax financial solutions, including 
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deferred, your money works even 


IRAs and mutual funds. They're 
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backed by the same investment exper- 
tise, low expenses, and personal 
service that have made TIAA-CREF 
the choice of America's educational and 
research community. 

Why write off the chance for a 
more rewarding retirement? Stop by 
your benefits office or call us at 
1 800 842-2776 and find out how 
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happier returns. 
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Did it help a park or waste time? Education almost done 


DANIELHANDWERKER 
EARTHSHAKING 


pring break has come and 

gone. While some people 

went to some tropical place 

far away from Hopkins, | 

wien Tt 
home. With a 
spring break at a 
different time 
from most other 
colleges, Long Is- 
land can be a bit 
boring. 

One day I de- 
cided to visit the 
Oceanside Ma- 
rine Nature 
Study Area. In 
1994 I organized 
a project to help 
transplant 70 
trees and sap- 
lings to different 
places in the 
park. I try to visit 
the park once or 
twice each year to see how the park 
has changed. 

Walking through the park, I was 
able to find one transplanted tree that 
is still alive and it hadn't grown much 
in the past 5 years. I had to walk 
around and ask myself if my project 
was a failure. First, I thought about 
the purpose of the project. 

The Marine Nature Study Areaisa 
plot ofland that was kept almost pure 
in rapidly expanding suburbia. 
Marshes are not the first thoughts: 
that come when thinking about Long 
Island, but they used to bea large part 
of the coast. Many of the beaches and 
marshes were replaced by carefully 
contoured landfill as the island's 
population expanded. My home was 
actually marsh only 50 years ago. The 
park isa beautiful haven for theland's 
original state even ifyou have to over- 
look the motor boats and cookie-cut- 
ter two story homes that surround 
the land on all sides. Garbage from 
miles around the park is lodged in the 
muddy banks. 

Somehow thousands of animals 
including some threatened species 
have turned the Marine Nature Study 
Area into their home. Attempting to 
shape the park without disturbing the 
natural wildlife and plants is difficult, 

ifnotimpossible. Some environmen- 
talists may not want to shape a con- 





tain specific nutrients. Some species 


are more adaptable than others, buta | 
marshisaharshenvironment. Flood- | 


ing during storms can cover the soil 
in salt water and 
wash out plants 








DANIEL HANDWERKER/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 
Five years ago at the Oceanside Marine Nature Study Area. 


servation areaatall. Naturehas main- 
tained itself for centuries and we 
should just not touch the land at all. 
There are two problems with this idea. 
First, the surrounding environment 
has already made changes. If not 
monitored, much of the wildlife could 
die. Also, fromahuman-centric point 
of view, people love nature and if 
parks are going to be maintained, visi- 
tors must be allowed to enjoy the park 
while minimally hurting the wildlife. 
This was the purpose of my project. 
The small coastline is often washed 
away or damaged during storms. If 
Long Island's entire coastline was 
undisturbed then the soil would just 
wash onto another beach where na- 
ture could still flourish. Unfortu- 
nately, other beaches are now houses 
so if the park loses soil, it is basically 
lost. By planting trees, the roots hold 
in the soil better and keep it from 
eroding away. The trees would also 
provide homes and nourishment for 
animals. In addition, the marsh is full 
of reeds with block all views from the 
paths. A tree provides a natural area 
were people can relax without dis- 
turbing the environment. 
Unfortunately planting a tree is 
harder than just grabbing a random 
tree and putting it into some soil. 
Every species of tree requires the soil 
to have a certain moisture and con- 


with 
roots. Deciding 
whether a spe- 
imperfect sci- 


so many trees 
were planted. 


vironment. 
There was a 


ing the trans- 


plants and about | 


half the trees died then. Also, some 


saplings were accidentally cut down | 
or trampled. From the seventy trees, | 


only one remains, but the project was 
not a total loss. 

Others have come and planted 
more, larger trees. These trees seems 


to be growing. The park itself has | 


changed greatly during the past five 
years. Even the simple attempts by 
rangers to accommodate visitors 
don't last. A boardwalk over some of 
the land was sinking into the water. 
During my most recent visit, an en- 
tire section was missing and they had 
started to replace it. 


So many people talk about saving | 


the rain forests and giving money and 
writing petitions, but that isn't the 
only way to help the environment. 
Parks like the Oceanside Marine Na- 
ture Study Area across the country 
are havens for people to relax and 
other animals to live. Even Wyman 
Park right next to the campus has 
becomea beautiful place to walk (defi- 
nitely not alone at night) after years 
of community cleanups and beautifi- 
cation projects. 

So spring break is over and youare 
stuck on campus for another few 
months, but you can still relax in the 
local parks. Pick up some garbage 
and plant a tree or two while you're 
there. 


ence. Thatis why | 


The trees died | 
for multiple rea- | 
sons. Some just | 
couldn't survive | 
in their new en- | 


drought follow- | 


shallow | 


cific species will | 
survive is still an | 


t can be difficult, when attend 
ing Hopkins, to decide what to 
do with the bountiful spare 
time we are all too often 
plagued with. Your Website 
Wonder often whiles away the time 
using his massive brain to spy, clair- 
voyantly, on his constituents. He can 
see you right now, lounging around 
on that slightly orangey brown sofa 
with the mysterious stain, waffling 


| about whether to burn more incense 





or just trudge over to the refrigerator 
for another Diet Coke. 

Well, put down that bag of 
Cheetos! Lace up those Keds! It's time 
to get a job! Yes, sir, you too can bea 
functioning member of society. Now 
is your chance to leave behind all 
these campus shenanigans and go- 
ings on! Use that ponderous educa- 
tion of yours for something other than 
a way to break the ice at parties. Be- 
comé a valued part of a giant engi- 
neering or accounting conglomerate. 
Fulfill your destiny asa "Maintenance 
Compliance Administrator", or 
maybe even a "Refrigeration Techni- 
cian"! 

Itallcan be yours, at Monster.com. 
Monster.com, or the Monster Board 
as it used to be known, is a home- 
grown Internet endeavor and *the* 
place to post jobs, look for jobs, and 
get jobs. You can get advice on how 
to write a resume, chat with recruit- 
ers, hook up with other people look- 
ing for jobs in your area, and even 
research companies before the inter- 
view. 

The Monster.com also has a fairly 
extensive collection of links for 
branching out with your job search 
process. You can customize the site 
for repeat visits, and perform highly 
detailed searches — although I rec- 


Fossilized bacteria 
found in meteorites 


The same NASA team that says it 
found microbial life in a Martian 
meteor now claim two other meteors 
contain similar fossilized remnants. 

What appear to be bacteria are 
contained in two meteorites believed 
to be from Mars, according to a team 
led by Johnson Space Center geolo- 
gist David S. McKay, who presented 


First prolonged study of nearly extinct species 


BY CRAIG PITTMAN 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


The 18-foot boat idled close to the 
female right whale, lying quietly at the 
surface of the sea as if catching a quick 
nap. Theyoungcalfswam around prod- 
ding its mother with its head. 

Chris Slay's heart raced. Thirty 
miles off the coast of Fernandina 
Beach, the Atlantic Ocean was flat as 
pizza, which helped him steady his 
weapon. 

When the boat puttered close 
enough, Slay, ascientist from the New 
England Aquarium and an accom- 
plished archer to boot, drew back on 
his bow and shot a dart into the 
mother's blubbery hide. 

Attached to the dart was a radio 
transmitter the size ofa man's thumb. 
By following the radio signals, re- 
searchers from the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration have 
been tailing the whales to conduct the 
first prolonged, minute-by-minute 
study of this nearly extinct species. 

"The goal here isto determinehow 
often they are at the surface, how vul- 


nerable they are to shipping activity | 


and how much they travel when they 
haveanewborncalf," said Steven Swartz 


of NOAA's National Marine Fisheries” 


Service laboratory in Miami. 

Thousands of right whales once 
populated the ocean, but whaling to 
harvest their oil for lamp fuel nearly 
wiped them out. Whalers named 
them: They were the "right" whale to 
hunt because they move slowly, mi- 
grate near shore and stay afloat after 
death. 

Now only 300 right whales re- 
main—so few the New England 


Aquarium has catalogued them all 


like death-row convicts in a mug 
book. 

These days, when right whales die, 
it's usually because they were hit by a 
ship. They are hard to spot from the 
water, and little is known of their be- 
havior, making them tough to avoid. 
In winter, they migrate south and bear 
calves off Florida in an area criss- 
crossed by three major shipping chan- 

nels. 

So NOAA's scientists wanted to 
closely observe whales in that area, to 
figure out how to prevent collisions. 
They were particularly interested in 
watching a mother and calf, Swartz 
said, "because they are the hope for 
the population” 
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Getting a transmitter onto a whale 
turned into a mammoth chore. First 
there were electrical and mechanical 
glitches that Slay joked were solved 
with the "gifted use of the proper 
string of cuss words." 

Then the planes that were sup- 
posed to look for whales to tag were 
grourided by storms. When the planes 
did get airborne, they could not find 
any migrating whales. The whales are 
surprisingly late showing up in 
Florida waters this year. 

One of the planes recently sighted 
a single female and calf swimming 30 
miles off the coast. Slay and colleague 
Amy Knowlton launched their inflat- 
able boat from Amelia Island, scoot- 
ing across the ocean until they were 
near enough for Slay to shoot. 

Slay worried they might spook the 
whale, forcing them to abort the mis- 
sion. But eight minutes after being 
tagged, the mother was quietly nurs- 
ing its calf. 

Lt. Michele Finn, an NOAA of- 
ficer stationed at Tampa's MacDill 
Air Force Base, was aboard the 65-foot 
research ship Jane Yarn as scientists 
started tracking right whale No. 1612 
andits month-old calf. She watched the 


~ whales through binoculars. 


"It's kind of a powerful feeling to 


_ be that close to an animal you knowis 


in so much trouble," she said. 

The Jane Yarn followed the whales 
from a mile away. The first day, they 
had two hours of daylight to watch 
the whales, Finn said. Deck observers 
could coordinate what they were see- 
ing with the pattern of pings from the 


~ radio transmitter, she said. 


The next day, fog socked in the 
ship, so their only information came 
from the transmitter. But the third 
day dawned clear, and once again the 


- scientists could see the whales. The 


calf stayed so close to its mother it 
often rested its tail across the mother's 
tail. 

A few times in the mornings the 
mother would breach: rocket up out 
of the water, make a half twist and 
splash down on its back or side. No 
one knows why. It could be to dis- 
lodge parasites or to play. 

Otherwise, the whale-watching 
was fairly quiet. Researcher Cathy 
Sakas compared it to baseball: "A lot 


of innings of routine stuff and then | 


every now and again a minute or two 
of a home run." 
_ After 43 hours of tracking, a storm 
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chased the Jane Yarn back to shore 
for three days. Lightning struck the 
ship, briefly knocking out its electri- 
cal systems. Recently, a plane again 
located the mother and calf, and the 
ship began trailing them once more. 

"After a week of tracking, we found 
she spent a lot of time at the surface 
nursing her calf and a lot of time rest- 
ing,” Swartz said. "She does drift 
around. She spends up to halfan hour 
on the surface. Her dives are 10 to 15 
minutes long.” 

They followed the whales for an- 
other 93 hours, frequently watching 


the mother roll onto its back so the 
calf could swim up on the adult's stom- 
ach. Then rough weather sent the re- 
searchers scurrying back to the docks. 

One night, the mother rested in 
one spot for three hours. Swartz hesi- 
tated to extrapolate that into a habit 
for all whales. But he said if whales 
rest outside shipping lanes that long, 
they will be out of harm's way for a | 
while. If a mother naps that long ina 
busy shipping lane with a calf close 
by, though, it could be as calamitous 
for the species as stalling a school bus 
on a railroad track. 


ADAMHUNTER 
WEBSITE OF THE 
WEEK 


ommend just picking an area of pro- 
fessional work and leafing through 
all the entries. Although the nice 
people at Monster.com try their best, 
this site suffers, as most job search 
sites do, from a backlog of "job post 


SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


? Get a job! 


trash" — old jobs that have mostlikely 
been filled but whose records were 
never removed from the site. Make 
sure to check the posting date. 

If this site tickles your fancy, the 
Career Planning and Development 
center here at JHU has more job 
search websites available at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~careers. So no more 
excuses! Stop calling your mom for 
money, stop collecting old boxes of 
macaroni & cheese, and for God's 
sake, find a job! 
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Reach out to millions of prospects now! 


Customize your career search with My Monster. 


Careers Network 


Intern to CEO, programmer to physical therapist, find your 
home for career information and advice. 


Career Opportunities 


The online home for contract and temporary professionals. 
Brought to you by Adecco and Adecco/TAD Technical. 


Job Search | Resume | Company info | My Monster | Careers Network | Chats | Recruiters 
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JOB SEARCH UPDATE: 
Search our 188,518 job opportunities now! 


POST A JOB 
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SCREENSHOT BY ADAM HUNTER 


Still looking forward to graduatio or the summer? Still dead broke? 


SCIENCEBRIEFS 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


his findings Thursday at the Lunar 
and Planetary Science Conference. 

The NASA team's latest findings, 
made within the past six months, 
were from samples of a 1.3 billion- 
year-old meteorite that fell to Earth 
in 1911 near Nakhla, Egypt, and a 
165 million-year-old meteorite that 
fell near Shergotty, India, in 1865. 

"My own opinion is that these will 
turn out to be true micro-fossils from 
Mars," McKay said. "We're not 
counting on getting many converts. 
All we ask, though, is that people 
keep an open mind." 

The scientist was one of the re- 
searchers who in August 1996 an- 
nounced the discovery of tiny fossil- 
ized structures in crevices of a 4 
billion-year-old Mars meteorite 
found in the Allan Hills region of 
Antarctica in 1984. 

For the past three years, rival re- 
searchers and other scientists have 
debated the significance ofthe NASA 
team's earlier findings from Mars. 
Independent analyses of the Mars 
rock have failed to yield absolute evi- 
dence that the potato-sized chunk 
ever contained life. 


Effects of pesticides 


on farmers 


The Farmworker Association of 
Florida wants an independent, long- 
term health study of the hundreds of 
laborers who planted and harvested 
crops around Lake Apopka, where 
hundreds of birds have died. 

Scientists who tested the birds said 
they found DDT, a chemical banned 
in 1974, in each of the 20 birds they 
sampled. The bird remains also con- 
tained DDE, toxaphene and dield- 
rin, pesticides previously used on 
farmland at the lake's northeastern 
edge in Orange County. 

Almost 500 birds, primarily 
American white pelicans, have died 
in the Lake Apopka area since Octo- 
ber. In addition, 279 other pelicans 
have turned up dead in other parts of 
Florida. Scientists believe those birds, 
some as far away at the Florida Keys 
and Suwanee County, had spenttime 


| in the Lake Apopka area. — 


- The main fear among workers is 
what may happen to them years from 
now, said Jeannie Economos, an ad- 
ministrator with the statewide group 
based in Apopka 

Anumber of chemicals once used 
on the farms are now classified by 
some researchers as hormone-dam- 
aging "endocrine disruptors." The. 
chemicals havebeen blamed by some 
scientists for causing widespread re- 
productive problems for alligators 
in Lake Apopka and a massive d re- 
cline in their population. 

_ But Bill Toth, spokesman for the 


ment, said though birds that ingest 
pesticides from fish or soil can be 


t 


ie 


exposed to acutely toxic levels, work-. 
ersdonotfacethesame danger through 
typical exposure to pesticide-treated 
fields. 

"Pesticide applicators need to be 
tested regularly," Toth said, but har- 
vesters and other field workers gen- 
erally are unlikely to be exposed to 
harmful levels. 

Toth said he was unaware of any 
pesticide-exposure cases in the Lake 
Apopka area in recent years. Doc- 
tors are required to report suspected 
pesticide poisonings. 


Dolphin strandings 
end as mysteriously 
as they began 


A spate of dolphin strandings— 
in which 44 of the graceful sea crea- 
tures died—ended Sunday as myste- 
riously as it began, officials said. 

Experts from the New England 
Aquarium and volunteers from the 
Cape Cod Stranding Network kept 
watch, but said there were no new 
strandings Sunday. 

From late Thursday evening to 
sundown Saturday, a total of 47 
white-sided dolphins were stranded, . 
said aquarium spokeswoman Susan 
Knapp. 

Of those, 20 died, 24 were 
euthanized and three were taggedand 
released back into the ocean. 

"There's no more reports of any- 
thing. They're just sort of keeping a 
watch out," Knapp said. 

Such strandings are not uncom- 
mon on Cape Cod, but their causes 
remain mostly a mystery. Once 
beached, the deep-water animals do 
not usually survive. 

One theory is that the new moon, 
coupled with unusually high tides, 





couldhave contributed to the behav- + 


ior. Another theory suggests that the 
dolphins become confused by the 
Cape's unusual geography and can- © 
not find their way back to the open 
ocean, 

Last year, 97 dolphins died be- 
tween late January and late February 
when they became stranded on the 
Cape. Whales also have been known » 
to beach themselves on the area's” 
shores, 

The Atlanticwhite-sided dolphins 
are found between southern 
Greenland and northern Virginia _ 


and are known to travel in pods of 


nearly 1,000. The dolphins range in 


size ys about 6 feet to 9 feet and - 
weigh up to 400 poun: ium 
officials said, ENE 
Animal autopsies were being per- 
formed to try to pinpoint the exact 
cause of death—and to learn more 
about the species, Knapp said. 
On Saturday, groups of volunteers _ 


Stroked and held the animals while - 


SS eae 


theveterinarians administered injec- 


tions to euthanize them. 
Sunday's tasks were just as grim, 


he Knapp said, asthe de swere ke 
“Orange County Health Depart studied d,aé the dead animalewere ¢ 


died at a at the Audubon - 


‘Society in Wellfleet and arrange- 


ments were made to dispose of them. 
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Organic Chemistry? Mysticism? 
Biomedical Engineering? 


Cartooning? Intensive English 
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Can this be 
Hopkins Summer? 


Hopkins’ expanded Summer Session now offers 


122 undergraduate courses in Arts and Sciences 





and Engineering. 
Boost your GPA as you focus on one or two courses per term. 


Enjoy Homewood in the tranquillity of summer. 


TERM I: June | through Vale 2 
TERM Ii: July 6 through August 6 


Fora complete list of courses, visit the web site: www.jhu.edu/summer 
E-mail: summer@jhu.edu / Phone: 410-516-4548 
Visit: Office of Summer Programs 


102 Malay Hal Homewwed JOHNS HOPKINS 


Johns Hopkins University is an equal opportunity institution. 
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Season brings new outlook for Hopkins 


The buds of the magnolia trees along 
the lower quad of the Homewood campus 
mark the beginning of spring and the on- 
set of Hopkins traditional events and ac- 
tivities. Lacrosse is back in full force with 
both women and men now competing in 
Division I. Spring Fair is just around the 
corner promising the carnival atmosphere 
of rides, food and games.Alumniare mark- 
ing their calendars to gather once again at 
Homewood for Homecoming at the end 
of April. The class of 1999 is counting 
down to Commencement in late May. 

You've heard this all before. But every 
year, spring does have an awakening effect 
on Homewood. This time around, the sea- 
son is even more symbolic as new changes 


that will later become part of the Hopkins 
experience are emerging. 

The site of the Art Center is undergoing 
construction. The Interfaith Center is open- 
ing to students. Plans foran expansive book- 
store are becoming a reality. 

In addition to the new buildings, campus | 
life itself is also changing. For the first time 
in several years, permanent deans havebeen | 
established. Not only have they set realistic 
goals for their respective schools, they have | 
added direction and an element of stability 
to a disorganized academic program. 

Hopkins has the potential to become a 
dynamic university. The onus is on the ad- | 
ministration to continue with good faith 
and on the students to play an active role. 





Exploring Colorado for insight 


Shannon goes out West to see how the rest of the world lives 


grew up in New York, and 

New Yorkers are kind of like 

Parisians. We have a vague 

knowledge that the rest of the 

coun-try exists, but we don’t 
much care. 

My mother is from Ireland, so 
growing up I got to see a fair 
amount of Europe. My family saw 
these tiny villages with beautiful 
scenery as quaint. However, simi- 
lar places in this country were 
viewed as being redneck. In the 
heart of NYC I have even seen but- 
tons reading, Behave, or well ban- 
ish you to the mid-West. 

What I am trying to say is that I 
am a product of my environment, 
as is everyone else, and these are the 
stereotypes I grew up with. One of 
the purposes of going away to col- 
lege is getting to meet different kinds 
of people and working through the 
prejudices you have grown up with. 
I have recently done just that. 

About six months ago, I met my 
boyfriend, who was born and bred 
in Colorado. He wore cowboy 


Prozac turned m 


SHANNONARONIN 
PicTuRE THIS 


boots, and actually admitted to lik- 
ing country music. During that di- 
versity discussion during freshman 
year orientation where you were 
supposed to find someone com- 
pletely different from you, he is who 
I should have paired up with. How- 
ever, fate being what it was, oppo- 
sites attracting, whatever, we turned 
out to be a pretty good couple. 

This Spring Break we decided it 
was time for me to meet his family 
and see where he came from. Of 
course he terrified me by telling me 
who was going to make fun of my 
New Yawk accent, and that I needed 
to be very careful of his grand- 
mother — the powerful matriarch 
of the family. The truth is though, I 
had a great time. 

Despite what I had grown up 
hearing, everyone in the MidWest 
is not a hick. In fact I met some 


educated, kind, wonderful, inter- 
esting people. 

The Rocky mountains earned a 
dear place in my heart, even though 
I think I prefer looking at them from 
below. The amount of wide open 
spaces, and the view of the stars at 
night is completely soothing. Things 
do move slower out there, and even- 
tually that could probably drive me 
crazy, but it was not nearly as slow 
as I had grown up hearing. The cost 
of living is definitely cheaper, and 
there is some entertainment. Cer- 
tainly the night life is not that of 
New York City, but the people who 
live out there don’t want that. They 
chose to live out there because it 
was quiet. 

All in all I really had a fantastic 
time. I even had to admit that my 
boyfriend actually did look cute in 
cowboy boots. (I still don’t want to 
see him wearing them around Balti- 
more, but there is a time anda place 
for everything.) As much as I hate 
to admit it, for a die-hard New 
Yorker, I really loved Colorado. 


quirky gothic 


friend into a Michael Bolton fan 


lizabeth Wurtzel’s Prozac 
Nation details the life of a 
brilliant young woman 
who lacks emotional guid- 
ance and support. 

Her world of loneliness leads her 
to seek solace in the fashionable gen- 
x drug scene, beginning with her 
schooling at Harvard University. 
Though her financial status does not 
compare to that ofher peers, her mo- 
tivation makes up for it. She snags a 
summer job at the Dallas Morning 
News after her second year in college, 
and eventually writes for The New 
Yorker. In this true story, Wurtzel 
describes her afflictions and addic- 
tions with sheer candor — enough so 
that any reader can find a link to her 


life; she writes so openly about the — 


tribulations she faces, not only as a 
woman but as an adolescent, that she 
touches upon something for every- 
one. At certain points of the novel, 
however, it looks as though she digs 
herself into a ditch too deep to climb 
out of. Yet she continues to save her- 
self from severe manic depression and 
hard drug use, including speed and 
cocaine. She thanks Prozac for turn- 
ing her life around. 

I blamed Prozac. It had trans- 
formed my amusingly sarcastic, ill- 
humored, utterly depressed, fatalis- 
tic eighth-grade friend into a Michael 
Bolton fan. She switched the Nine 
Inch Nails p on her 


bedroom wall for a series of Anne 







DAPHNE 
DROHOBYCZER 
GuEsT EDITORIAL 


she’s not mainstream or boring 
enough for you, Mom.” 


But after she shrunk down a few 


dress sizes from her already slim fig- 
ure and started to have “shaving acci- 
dents,” her parents finally agreed to 
set up a psychiatrist appointment. In 
only amatter of weeks she began smil- 
ing again. She decided to join the 
cross-country team — she even tried 
out for cheerleading. What had she 
ingested? The all-American girl next 
door pill? I already had friends like 


that. I wanted her eccentric self back. 


_ Only after reading Prozac Nation 
did I begin to feel differently. I just 
wanted to be amused by her satanic 
antics — but that was truly selfish and 
middle-school point of view. I could 
not empathize until years later after 
reading the eye-opening book and 
facing the confusion associated with 
adolescence myself. 

The author, Elizabeth Wurtzel, 
serves as an inspiration for insecure 
yet talented women who feel alone in 
their pursuits: She sends a message 
which says never to let go, never to 
desert one’s path, and never be afraid 
toaskforhelp from others — whether 
it be psychological help, medicinal 
help, or just plain advice froma good 
friend. But it wasn’t Prozacalone that 
helped her — she continues to seek 


Prozac, however, is not the right 
solution for everyone, Its effects are 
certainly desirable, but sphea is 
not a natural state, either. Slight de 
pression is normal and can mean that 
one sees life clearly. sane x 
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But doctors ought to make an effort 
not to over-prescribe such drugs. 
Sometimes people just need to talk 
out their problems or reprioritize 
their lives. When advice from friends 
and therapy does not work anymore, 
however, then the necessity for Prozac 
or lithium or Ritalin is justified. We 
just have to be careful to solve the 
roots of social ills, instead of always 
looking to a quick fix. 

Younger people still have support 

systems that are easily accessible — 
parents, friends, teachers — whereas 
adults, even college students, have a 
much harder time (though Psych Ser- 
vices and floor buds are always there 
for you at Brown). For this reason, I 
think that psychiatrists should try 
several alternatives to mood-boost- 
ing for a patient before turning to 
pharmaceuticals. At the same time, 
we should all work to gain insight 
into how others feel in certain situa- 
tions. 
_ Now] wish that instead of laugh- 
ingat my middle school “BFF” I could 
have asked her if something was the 
matter. She began Prozacat the age of 
13. If we all do our part in listening to 
our peers, lending a hand when 
needed, and respecting people, the 
blow of post-adolescent confusion 
can be lightened for all of us. 

Thereare people whoare very close 
to me who take antidepressants, so I 
see how their use is valid and ex- 
tremely helpful under certain circum- 
stances. But we should still be skepti- 
cal of anything that is mood-altering 
if it’s not an event or life circum- 
stance. 

Depression, as I learned in Prozac 
Nation should not be taken lightly — 
but happiness from a translucent 
brown bottle that stores tiny dust- 
tight baila Thoth not be taken 

y r. Though psychoactive 
drugs definitely have their 
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Sam on seasons, spring break, 
and stopping to sniff the java 


his year, instead ofan “al- 

ternative shower-less 

spring break in Death 

Valley” or going to tropi- 

cal Miamior Cabo, lopted 

| for room temperature Los Angeles. 

It’s March, andI couldn’t quite handle 

| thinking of sunscreen and saltwater 

| quite yet. The first day of spring was 

on the 21st, and for some reason, it 

seems like summeralready. Seriously, 
| we need to slow down. 

When my friend from LA visited 
Baltimore during her spring break 
| last year, the first thing she asked 
| me was “Aren’t there any coffee 
shops around here?” 

(Well, that was actually her sec- 
| ond question. First she wanted to 
know if it was true that Baltimore 
has the most cases of STDs in the 
country.) 

So this spring break when I vis- 
ited her, I found myself sitting in 
| the Coffee Bean on Sunset Strip on 

Day One. First off, when I think of 
| coffee, I think of jazz. Coffee — 
Jazz. Coffee — Jazz. It’s like “Tom 
Selleck — Magnum P.I.,” not “Tom 
Selleck — Three Men and a Baby.” 
(Although they show it on the 
Disney Channel every week.) 

But in the Coffee Bean, I found it 

| rather ironic to be standing in line 
while listening to M.C. Mario’s 
| Dance-a-thon Mixdown 1996-for- 
| people-who-have-no-apprecia- 
| tion-for-real-music. I’m tapping my 
foot to techno music, when I real- 
ized that everyone in the building 
was wearing black. At that point I 
also realized that the scent of Eter- 
nity and Versace colognes mixed 
| with brewed coffee was a bit nause- 
| ating. 
We figured there would be some 
| benefit in sitting outside. Just the 
people watching was pure entertain- 
ment ... 

The average guy who walked by, 
and I’m saying “average” because 
there were quite a few wackos down 
there, was part of the species Artistus 
Pretenses (a.k.a. Starving Artist, a 
term coined by Cosmopolitan in 
their April “Field Guide to Guys.” I 
highly recommend it.) And true to 
their distinguishing characteristics, 


Victimization of 

women offensive; 

First Amendment 

not valid protection 
To the Editors, 


On March 4 the News-Letter’s B 
Section published an article entitled, 
“The Wrong Side of the Tracks Never 
Felt So Right.” This article described 
an evening at the Night Shift, a strip 
club “in the armpit of Baltimore...on 
the other side of the tracks.” The joint 
was reported to be a place that “glo- 
rifies” those “dancing queens” who 
were adeptin performing moves that 
ranged from “intense pumping ac- 
tions and precision balance on a 
man’s shoulders to accurate place- 
ment and love-pudding control with 
respect to pole distance and chair 
placement.” “These calculations are 
not easy, but they are necessary,” the 
author added. 

The article was very clear in its 
attempt to elevate those demi-god- 
desses on the basis of their “boobage,” 
and their ability to “grind against that 
poleand notslip on the ass sweat that 
[had] previously accumulated.” 

_ While the author may have felt he 
was doing those women a service in 
glorifying both their necessary job 
skills and their artistic abilities, he 
was, in fact, reducing them to per- 
formers who were worthy only be- 
cause of their bodies and because 
they flaunted those bodies as many 
men fantasize such women would 
do, Were the author to reply that this 
was not the case, I only need to re- 
mind him of the woman tending the 
bar who ran around, “bouncing all 
over the place on her cottage cheese 
thighs while she [cleaned] and 
[served].” “Unfortunately,” he wrote, 
“she’s ugly.” Because her thighs were 
too big, the author did not find her 
worthy of glory or respect. 

Clearly the author was using those 
women, but could it have been the 
other way around? The dancers got 
plenty of attention and went home 
with lots of cash, while the men left 
with empty pockets and dreams that 
one day their love interests would be 
as exciting as those perceived god- 
desses, Eventually the men will find 





that their significant others cannot ‘> 


live up to the dreams 
of the women who een for 


Although they may be able to 
ove their wives, the men will prob- 
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SAMANTHALEWIS 
SECOND OPINION 


they weighed 110 pounds, wore 
head-to-toe black, and probably 
had a Silver Zippo lighter and 73 
cents in their front pocket. 


This spring break I’m 
sure | would have had 
fun in Cancun. But 
sometimes we get so 
caught up in the fun 
of classes that we can 
never stop and watch 
the people go by. 





Then you had your Banana Re- 
public/Armani Exchange preppie 
who managed the “dollop of po- 
made” in his hair look, who of 
course hasa girl hanging on his arm. 

Ofcourse, I wouldn’t exclude the 
ambiguously Italian- Hispanic-Per- 
sian man who probably though they 
were next in line in the Corleone 
family. In order to pull offtheir look, 
must-haves included a big silver belt 
buckle, a black leather jacket with 
an eagle stenciled on it, and purple 
silk shirts, along with two pagers, a 


LETTERSTOTHEEDITOR 


ably always wish their wives could be 
as ideal as their goddesses. 

Another consequence of the au- 
thors blind victimization was found 
in hiscommentthat, “Truly, the Night 
Shift has potential even as a family 
attraction.” He deduced this thought 
because there were several mini-vans 
parked outside — vehicles usually 
thought of as family cars. One might 
watch Jerry Springer to see the family 
who would make this sort of outing, 
but I hope that the other 270 million 
people in this country would think 
twice before deciding to take their 
children to a strip joint. 

Obviously the author was excited 
by the actions those women per- 
formed with their bodies, but who 
were they? Why did they feel they 
needed to make men go goo-goo over 
their breasts in order to earna living? 
These are questions the author may 


LETTERS 


cell phone, and an m3 (BMW). 

Weleft soon after that, and drove 
for an hour or two around West LA 
and Hollywood, where I took not of 
every Starbucks, Coffee Bean, Cof- 
fee Cartel, and Java Central. Oh, 
and I can’t forget the bohemian style 
coffee shops scattered on Melrose. 

Besides people watching, drink- 
ing coffee, and wishing that Balti- 
mort had a Starbucks on every cor- 
ner, I saw bits and pieces of MTV’s 
Spring Break in Cancun last week, 
Oh yes, I saw that. Watching 300 
20-year-olds moving up and down 
in shallow water to their own beat 
(as opposed to music they’ve prob- 
ably never heard) was completely 
amusing. 

Don’t get me wrong. There’s no 
question that I love summer. 

But I also love spring. And win- 
ter. And fall. But really, spring has 
just begun, and if you look at a 
magazine or if you go to J.Crew, 
they consider themselves one step 
ahead because they have their “sum- 
mer line,” have predicted the “sum- 
mer colors,” and are telling you 
where to go for your “summer va- 
cation.” 

I'll bet that in the beginning of 
August, you will begin to see darker 
fall colors in the display window of 
the Gap. You'll beat Superfresh and 
see leaves scattered in one section 
while listening to Johnny Mercer’s 
“Autumn Leaves,” as you stand in 
line. 

This spring break I’m sure I 
would have had a tremendous 
amount of funin Cancun. But some- 
times, we get so caught up in the 
excitement and fun of classes, that 
we can never stop and watch the 
people go by. 

Baltimore doesn’t have 2 percent 
as many coffee shops as LA. But 
even though they’re trendy, more 
common than McDonald’s, and 
play techno music, I would love to 
see several more coffee shops open 
up here. They’ re just a great place to 
relax. 

It sounds too cliches to say we 
need to “stop and smell the roses,” 
so I'll be punny and say that we 
should “stop and smell the coffee.” 


have chosen to address, were he re- 
ally concerned with finding out about 
the objects he worshipped. 

I am not a feminist, but I do be- 
lieve that the News-Letter has an ob- 
ligation to its readers to ensure that 
demeaning articles do not appear. 
Further, the News-Letter also has an 
obligation to ensure that its readers 
are not assaulted by offensive speech 
and derogatory comments. While the 
First Amendment to the Constitu- 


‘tion guarantees the freedom of © 


speech, the dignity of the News-Let- 


ter may only be upheld by a con- { 


scious restraint thereof. IfI wanted to 
readanexplicitarticleaboutthework- _ 
ings ofa strip club, Icould browse the — 


internet for plenty ofoptions,orread | 


the latest in porn to get the details. 


Sincerely, 
Scott Yochim 
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he problem with the US 





tof foreign policy of today is 
of- that it does not allow cer- 
Yh, tain countries to remem- 
yle ber their history, in this 
se. Serbia. | wonder how it is pos- 
1k- fhe that the United States glorifies 
Iti-  fepare 200 years of history, but si- 
or- _fyltaneously it forbids the Serbs to 
V’s beep Kosovo when it has been ours 
ek. rover a thousand years! 
00 Yes, ladies and gentlemen, it has 
wn on Serbian from the beginning of 
eat fhe 7th century. Kosovo is a Serbian 
yb- — Hytural center, historical center — it 
ely four “Mecca.” Our patriarchy (the 
ead of the Serbian Orthodox 
no urch) is located in Kosovo, many 
four oldest monasteries are there, 
in- — [igwellasmany other historical monu- 
1as_— fnents going all the way back to the 
ra th century. 
Ww, So it becomes very interesting 
ep en Albanians, who never owned 
m-  Hhatland and did not live there until 
M- fhe beginning of this century, make 
ou aims on Kosovo. How dare they?! 
‘a-  (Allthat you read in the newspapers is 
hat a great Opportunity this is for 
of them, what greatmomentin time this 
er forthem. Of course, they have been 
of planning this for the past 50 years. 
nd his may sound like paranoia, but 
on fhere are some facts that will prove 
r’s is otherwise. 
in Kosovo is approximately 90 per- 


ent Albanian, 2.2 million Albanians 
I finall. One must question how it is 
possible that such a great majority of 
€- _ }peopleliveona foreign territory when 
only a short time ago they were a 


at minority. The answer is twofold and 
he [quite simple. First of all, Albanians 
breed. Theylivein clans, andthe head 
nt fofthe family who has the most chil- 
ut | drengets to be the “godfather” of the 
re  }clan, thus giving the incentive to ex- 
id J tensively procreate. 
to The second part of the answer is 


2 fcommunism. Tito, who was the 
to | Yugoslav dictator after WWII till his 
death in 1980, and who was of 
ve Croatian descent, divided the Serbs 
» | as much as he could in order to 
ve | weaken their resistance to commu- 
.” | nism. How ironic, one would think, 
—  } since Serbia today is one of the last 
strongholds of communism. By di- 
' | viding Serbia into three parts, Serbia 
: proper, and two provinces 
Vojvodina, and Kosovo, he managed 
to give the provinces more indepen- 
dence from the Serbian authority. 
Theresult of this division is today’s 
situation in Kosovo. In the years fol- 
lowing WWII, Albanians were urged 
to come to Kosovo from Albania in 
numbers greater than 200,000 and to 
settle on Serbian land. This land was 
wrongfully taken away from Serbian 
familieswho had to flee during WWII 
from the Nazis, and who were later 
forbidden to return by Tito due to his 
‘Plans to unite Yugoslavia with Alba- 
nia, But there is more to this story 
than just communism and family 




















he eternal struggle for 
equality has always been 
a driving force in the 
AF United States. Beginning 
=i with the struggle for reli- 
gious tolerance in the 1700s and 
1800s, America has been ona quest to 
wipe out discrimination. Racism 
cameunder muchattack starting with 
the Civil war and this century the race 
tiots of the 1960s combated it to a 
higher degree. However, has always 
taken a back-seat in American poli- 
tics. It isa plague that runs rampant; 
is condoned and even encouraged 
even in our advanced day and age. 

Women stepped back in the late 
1800s and even in the early part of 



















i changed. The 1970s and 1980s 
w a fierce effort on 










JELENAPETROVIC 
Guest Eprroriar 


plans. 


In 1971, Yugoslav 


ian government 
conducted a census 


» Which showed 
Albanians have no 
right to Kosovo. Their 
Majority may win 
them cultural 
autonomy, which they 
had all along...but they 
can never be given 
the right to secede. 


that Albanians constituted 70 per- 
cent of the population in Kosovo and 
Serbs 18 percent. Today those figures 
are much different, 95 percent and 4 
percent, respectively. What kind of 
catastrophic event happened in the 
20th century which caused Serbs to 
loose 14 percent of their population 
in just 20 years? Again, the answer is 
simple — it was ethnic cleansing, no 
matter how incredible it sounds. 

By making the lives of Serbian 
people miserable for the past 50 years 
by daily harassment, murders, de- 
struction of property, and racketeer- 
ing, Albanians successfully put them- 
selves in a position to demand 
secession from Serbian rule, and 
somehow both America and Europe 
have fallen into their trap. Every 
morning I wake up and read the pa- 
pers, and my heart fills with anger 
and sadness. Albanians are being glo- 
rified for trying to win independence 
form the Serbs, and Serbs are being 
persecuted for trying to defend their 
land. 
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MILITHOMAS 
My IMPRESSIONS 


women to gain rights they richly 
deserved. 

Granted, women today have 
made significant changes from the 
‘Middle Ages; however, these trans- 
formations have occurred due to 
necessity. Women work outside the 
home due to financial needs. This 
economic independence has al- 
lowed women to depend less on 
men, resulting in more single moth- 
ers raising children. This evolution 
has received much criticism by 
those who preach the sanctity of 
marriage and fail to sympathize with 
the female perspective. They quote 
out dated material and suggest that 
women should stay with their hus- 
bands no matter what these men 
do. There was a time that women 
had to live with abusive husbands, 
husbands who cheated on them, but 
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I want to make it clear that Alba- 
nians have no right to Kosovo. Their 
majority may win them cultural au- 
tonomy, which they had all along — 
schools in the Albanian language, as 
well as the media, names of roads and 
buildings in Albanian, and even rep- 
resentation in the Serbian Parliament. 
But they can never be given the right 
to secede, which the peace agreement 
the Serbs are being bullied into sign- 
ing will lay the roots of. By placing 
NATO troops in Kosovo, and by not 


A9 


With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


osovo: The unknown truth Freshman housing can be 


fixed with a few small changes 


allowing the Serbs to be involved in | 


Albanian politics, when the time 
comes for new arrangements to be 
made, the Serbs will have no means to 
prevent Albanians from secession. 
Mark my words, once this is over in 


Serbia, Macedoniaisthe next stop for | 


the “independence-minded” Alba- 
nians, as Clinton put it. 

In reality, this is the true reason 
why Americans are so scared of this 
war extending to the rest of the 
Balkans. It is the Albanians who will 


| freshman complain, 


cause more trouble in the future, but | 


by thinking that they will be appeased 
by this arrangement in Serbia, 


America and Europe are making a | 


big mistake. I guess this is a true case 
of Realist belief that “the strong do 


| pus for four years. 


what they can, and the weak do what | 


they must.” However, bombingasov- 
ereign nation like Serbia in order to 
simply legitimize NATO, since cur- 
rently America and Europe are look- 
ing foolish for promising to take ac- 
tion whenit does not seem so feasible, 


will not help us save lives; it will only | 


destroy more. 

What kind of act for humanity is 
that? The bombings will not wash 
America’s bloody hands from sup- 
porting the totalitarian regimes, 
which suited its interests in the past. 
The only way to cleanse those hands 
is to help the opposition win over 
those regimes, as it should have been 
done a year ago in Serbia when more 
than 300,000 people, for three 
months, stood on the streets, trying 
to get rid of that devil of Slobodan 
Milosevic. Now it seems it is just too 
late. 
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Sexism in U.S. a continuous battle 


this is no longer the case. Times 
have changed, and with it how soci- 
ety views women and their role. 
The big controversy of our day 
and age is the lack of equal work for 
equal pay. This idea first surfaced 
when Samuel Gompers declared it 
in a document for the American 
Federation of Labor in the late 
1860s. The statement had to be re- 
tracted so men in unions could be 
hired with decent pay. Women who 
are in equal positions as men, are 
still paid less for equal labor. The 
unfairness of such a scenario has 
been protested to no avail. Ina soci- 
ety where men are seeking mater- 


nity leave and getting it, why do 


women still get paid for doing the 
same quality and quantity of work 
as they better paid male counter- 
parts? 

Another critical point to be made 
is that feminism is a negative term 
associated with women. Avid femi- 
nists are referred to as “Femi-Na- 
zis,” a term that is highly offensive 
because if clearly interpreted, it sug- 
gests as the women today want to 
do to our society what Hitler did in 
Germany. In reality, what women 
seek is equal status. They are not 
claiming to be the same as men, 
physiologically; that is impossible, 
primarily due to the variatiof each 
sex. Women are claiming what they 
deserve: equal opportunity and 
equal rights. 

There is no panacea for the disease 
that is sexism. Awareness and educa- 
tion can ease the burden for women 
in the next generation, Much like rac- 
ism, I doubt sexism will ever be com- 
pletely stamped out of our society. 
Only time will tell, so until then all we 
can dois be more tolerant and under- 
standing of one another. 


niversity housing has 

bothits advantages and 

its disadvantages. But 

recently Hopkins’ un- 

dergraduate housing 
system has gone from bad to worse. 
Withan ever-increasing student body 
and a lack of appropriate housing, 
the University is forced to pack stu- 
dents into tenement style buildings 
for lack of any other proper facilities. 
It is shameful for a school not to be 
able to place its stu- 
dents in rooms not 
starved for space and 
free of pests. 

The 19th century 
prison design of the 
AMRsis reflected all 
to well in its current 
role as a freshman 
dormitory. But can 


as it is the same in 
most university 
dorms? At least we 
aren’t forced as stu- 
dents to live on cam- 


Most of the sopho- 
mores will be mov- 
ing on to better ac- 
commodations in 
the surrounding area or in the 
Homewood next year. Most fresh- 
man will go on to Wolman and 
McCoy, except for the occasional 
individual with number 300-some- 
thing (that person will be living ina 
broom closet somewhere in the 
AMRs). 

With what students pay for Uni- 


| versity housing, shouldn’t they be 





allowed a few basic amenities? I 
don’t believe that it would bea waste 
of precious housing resources to 
have the janitorial staff clean bath- 
rooms, and even rooms. What 
would be the problem with a good 
spring cleaning every so often? 
The University must remember 
that students are living in tempo- 
rary housing, and that after they 
move on, the University is the one 
with the most to benefit from main- 
taining its limited facilities. One 
should not be forced to find dead 


VISHALAMIN 
THE BURNING ZONE 


mice in their closets or roaches 
crawling around the common kitch- 
ens because of Housing’s lack of 
respect for its tenants. I therefore 
propose the following two step plan 





to allow for housing to be more 
amenable for both the students and 
the university: 

Number one: All commonareas, 
whether they are the bathrooms in 
the AMRs, the short stretches of 
hallway between rooms in Build- 
ings A & B, or the common kitchens 
of Wolman/McCoy, should be 
maintained by the University. Stu- 
dents should also have the option of 
having rooms and other areas thor- 
oughly cleaned at a nominal fee. 
This should assuage any of the fi- 
nancial difficulties associated with 
maintaining a somewhat livable en- 
vironment for students paying sev- 
eral thousand a year for tenement 
housing. 

Number two: Housing, or the ap- 
propriate student body, must createa 
list of student’s rights. This should 
include the option of a meal plan for 
sophomores. The University must 


abolish that absurd rule of a kitchen 
needing an oven to be considered 
meal proof. If they believe that stu- 
dents need an oven, then they should 
provide one in every unit along with 
their CFC-deficient refrigerators. 

The “bill of rights” should also 
protect the students from frivolous 
fines during fire drills by replacing 
them with simple warnings if they 
haven’t left their rooms. For the stu- 
dent that considers staying in one’s 
room more impor- 
tant than their per- 
sonal safety, I must 
say to each his own. 
These are just a few 
items that would 
probably make up a 
long list of “rights” 
that would beaccom- 
panied by another 
longlist of signatures 
wanting those 
“rights.” 

The one housing 

issue that I have yet 
to deal with is that of 
the lottery system. 
There isneveran easy 
way to deal with this 
issue, but the current 
system just does not 
work. Students should be given the 
freedom to choose who they do and 
don’t want to room with (even if a 
decision is made while in line to 
choose their room). It may have not 
be a perfect system, but it worked. 
The current system is nothing more 
than another way for the university to 
ease its own conscience and prevent 
students in having the flexibility that 
they need in choosing their own hous- 
ing. 
If the University will promise 
every student or group that they 
will get appropriate housing then 
the system should remain. Other- 
wise we should realize that the sys- 
tem is nothing more than a failed 
product that must be reworked to 
actually work for the students. 

With that I end with some words 
from Samuel Johnson: “No money is 
better spent than what is laid out for 
domestic satisfaction.” 





The waste of time that is our House 
Is flag burning really the pressing issue that the GOP says it is? 


painfully glaring error 

in political strategy oc 

curred last week, send 

ing the Capitol into a 

veritable paroxysm of 
frantic uselessness. Despite the total 
inactivity of the legislative branch 
during the impeachment trial, the 
swiftly approaching conflict with 
Russia over the Kosovo intervention, 
and the frenzy of fund-raising that 
has begun for the 2000 campaign, 
Congress decided to do nothing but 
twiddle its thumbs. Why? Some idiot 
decided to remove the muzzle on the 
House Republicans, and ever since 
then an angry storm of worthless laws 
have begun to ooze forth from the 
Hill. 

The first in what is sure to be a 
long string of poor legislation is a 
proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution banning flag burning, an 
issue which has the House Republi- 
cans jumping up and down and 
slobbering like a gigantic dog that 
badly needs to be housebroken. 
Watching even the slightest bit of 
UE ARLENE LES ENS CREDLE LEI 


The debate has seized 
the House, giving 
them a fine excuse to 
stand up, look 
patriotic, and avoid 
doing anything of 


actual value with their _ 


time. 





C-SPAN makes one strongly won- 
der about the House of Representa- 
tives. Who elected these nitwits, 
anyway? Here weare, anation which 
has done nothing constructive at all 
in overa year anda half, and all that 
the House can come up with to do is 
yell and scream about flag-burn- 
ing? If we were to start handing out 
awards to different laws, this one 
would surely win the “Least Likely 
To Affect Anything” prize. 
However, the debate has seized 
the House, giving them a fine ex- 


my | 





ALEXGIANTURCO 
INSIGHTS 


cuse to stand up, look patriotic, 
make speeches about how great our 
nation is, and secretly avoid doing 
anything of actual value with their 
time. 

It seems that the House doesn’t 
just want flag desecration to be 
banned, they also want it to be clas- 
sified as a “hate crime.” The very 
distinction between “regular” crime 
and “hate” crime is fallacious, but 
nevertheless popular in the House. 
As such, if flag desecration is a hate 
crime, the “hate” involved is the 
hate of country. Suddenly, a legal, 
and if ratified, a Constitutional pre- 
cedent exists that makes it illegal to 
hate the United States. 

Naturally, this objection was 
pointed out by the few opponents 
of the amendment. Unfortunately, 
they are outnumbered more than 
three to one. The House has a 
shameful history of passing flag- 
oriented laws; in 1995 a similar 
amendment overwhelmingly passed 
in the House only to get axed in the 
Senate. 

The Supreme Court has twice 
handed down decisions which 
clearly state that flag desecration is 
protected under the First Amend- 
ment. Should this new amendment 
pass and get ratified, one wonders 
what the court will do about the 
inherent contradiction that will be 
present in the Constitution, 

The House seems to havea thing 
for passing amendments rather than 
working on any real legislation. It is 
almost impossibly hard for an 


i. * ‘ . 


amendment to get ratified, which 
means that any effort spent plug- 
ging one is likely to be for naught. 
Nevertheless, hours upon hours 
have been wasted in the House at- 
tempting to pass this bill, its late 
predecessor, and previously the 
stillborn balanced budget amend- 
ment. 

The balanced budget amend- 
ment is a perfect example of the 
artful dodge: instead of working to 
actually balance the budget, the 
House decided to pass an amend- 
ment to force themselves, once it 
was ratified, to balance the budget. 
This allowed them to put off doing 
any real work for months, and it 
paid off in votes, to boot. 

One also begins to wonder what 
exactly constitutes the “desecra- 
tion” of a flag. It isn’t precisely de- 
fined. How does one get rid of a 
flag? What is a flag? If someone has 
a picture of the flag and burns it, 
does that violate the law? If I am 
sent an ad in a newspaper that has 
the flag in it, do I become a criminal 
(FPSO USNS RENEE I IRIS 


The House seems to 
have a thing for 
passing amendments 
rather than working 
on any real legislation. 


when I use it as birdcage liner? Do 
we just have to hang on to the damn 
things in order to not “desecrate” 
them? Naturally, questions such as 
these, as they take some level of ef- 
fort (if minimal) to answer, are not 
answered by our esteemed repre- 
sentatives. The only thing keeping 
our country from being in the con- 
trol of the raving twits in the House 
is the Senate, who, thank god, have 
managed to keep a leash on those 
wiggy bastards up until now. — 
Unfortunately, the last time this 
amendment came to the Senate, it 
failed by a mere three votes, so it 
may pass now. Soon, patriotism may 
no longer be a state of mind or a 
earning of the heart, but rather a 


egal obligation which much be at-_ 


tended to, | 
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SPECIAL TO THE News-Letrer 


Anne Bradstreet once wrote, “If 
we had no winter, the spring would 
not be so pleasant.” The Johns 
Hopkins crew is just beginning to 
understand these words now. 

Once their fall season ended, back 
in November, they immediately hit 
the gym each morning. Six days a 
week, at six in the morning, they 
would force themselves to train on 
ergs (rowing machines) in prepara- 
tion for the upcoming spring season. 

All winter they trained this way in 
hopes of being just one step better 
than the competition. Last week, while 
most people were either lying on the 
beach in some tropical locale, or 
vegging out in front of the television 
at home, the Hopkins Crew team was 
in South Carolina for an intensive 
week of training. 

At Camp Bob Cooper, a 4H Lead- 
ership retreat, the team would hit the 
water three times a day for an hour 
and a half, to two hours of cardio, 
strength, and technique workouts. 
Some might call it crazy to give up 
your entire spring break and putyour- 
self through such physical exertion. 
But, to the Hopkins Crew, it’s just 
another plan to get a jump-start on 
the competition; a plan that worked, 
if the results of their first race are 
anything to go by. 

Last Friday the team left Camp 
Bobandheaded south to the Augusta/ 
Aiken County Spring Regatta held on 





Langley Pond in Aiken County, 
South Carolina. Here the team com- 
peted against schools such as 
Clemson, Duke, Fordham, Emory 
and many others. In the spring races 
the course is shortened from a 5000- 
meter headrace to a 2000-meter gut- 
wrenching sprint. The competition 
was tough, but Hopkins was ready 
for it. 

Allthe schools put upa great fight, 
but at the end of the day it was 
Hopkins that could really walk away 
with their heads held high. The Men’s 
Novice Team started off the regatta 
with a bang in their race against Ala- 
bama, Armstrong and Duke, which 
they won, with a time of 7:54.5 (the 
next closest time was Alabama at 
8:16.7)! But, the day wasn’t over for 
them yet. 

Winning that race they moved on 
to the finals, which they swept with a 
time of 7:22.5 against Fordam 
(7:35.8), Alabama (7:50.3) and 
Armstrong (7:55.6); bringing home 
the first gold medals of the Spring 
season. 

The Men’s Novice team does not 
plan to rest on their laurels though. 
In regards to their next race, novice 
rower, Chris Poll, explained, “We 
want to win by more. We want to win 
by 14 seconds next time. We need to 
row cleaner, we were a little sloppy.” 

Things heated up when the Nov- 
ice Women’s four completed their 
heat. They, too, advanced to the fi- 
nals, and came in third against Ala- 


fter sitting out the 1998 
season, junior Dan 
Denihan returns to the 
front lines of the 
Hopkins offense more 
focused and in better shape. Making 
his presence felt in a big way this past 
weekend, the attackman scored three 
goals and added two assists, sparking 


| the Blue Jays’ come-from-behind vic- 


| tory over second-ranked Syracuse. 


Elli : ; COURTESY OF CREW | 
tot Martin, Dave Paschon, and Simon Fung-kee-fung are the bow 3 of the winning Varsity Men’s 8 boat. 


Crew strikes gold in Augusta 


bama and Armstrong. 

In their preliminary heat the Nov- 
ice Women’s eight faced tough com- 
petition from Clemson, Charleston, 
Emory, Georgia, Clemson, and 
Fordham. Though they rowed val- 
iantly they were unable to advance to 
the final, but remain undaunted for 
the next race. 


The Varsity Women’s Eight was | 


the next in the line up, and faced off 
against Clemson, Army, and Geor- 
gia. They took second and advanced 
to the finals, where they had the op- 
portunity to race against a US Na- 
tional Team boat. 


the Varsity Men’s Eight, who squared 
off against arch-rivals Clemson and 
Duke. 


There had been some anxiety be- | 
fore the race, each team wonderingif | 


they had trained hard enough and 
pushed themselves to the limit 
enough times to be one step better 
than their competition. The answer 
was found in 6:29 when Hopkins 
crossed the finish line well ahead of 
Clemson (6:38) and Duke (6:44). 
Apparently Hopkins had put in that 
extra effort, and now it was going to 
show. 

“Our hard work over the winter 
and spring break paid off this week- 
end. If we keep up the intensity, I 
think there are very few teams in the 
country that can beat us, so a medal 
at Dad Vails is within reach”, stated 
Men’s Co-Captain, Ed O’ Malley. 





dill. 
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Women’s swimming went out of the season in a respectable position with an 11th place finish at Nationals. 


Women’s Swimming places 
11th, Men’s 21st at Nationals 


BY CARA GITLIN 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins University 
men’s swimming team competed in 
the Nationals past week in which it 
placed 21st from the pool of 50 par- 
ticipating schools. With 84 points, 
the women’s team finished 11th in 
the Nationals, which was held on 
March 11-13 at Miami University in 
Ohio. Kenyon, the defending cham- 
pion, was once agains the top finisher 
with 664.5 points. 

The men’ssquad totaled 44 points, 
while Kenyon won the championship 
with 670. Kenyon wasnever contested 
as the its insurmountable lead was 
never challenged. The second place 
Denison never came close with just 
382.5 points. 

Hopkins freshman Brett Fisher 
placed 10th in the 100 back with a 
time of 0:52.03. The men’s meet was 
held in Fisher’s hometown of Minne- 
apolis, and “it was fun to beat home,” 
said Fisher. “I was excited to be home. 
I wasn’t too nervous. added Fisher. 

Junior co-captain Emmanuel Job 
finished 12th in the 100 fly witha time 
of 50.74. In the 800 free relay, the 
team finished 8th with a time of 
6:54.86. In the 200 fly, sophomore 

- Kamal Masud finished 16th (1:55.05). 
The relay team came in 17th in the 
400 free relay. The men finished 12th 

, in the 200 medley relay (1:35.27), and 

_ 17th in the 200 free relay (1:25.91). 


ee * 


“The meet was incredibly fast, 
much faster than in previous years,” 
said Fisher, who swam in five of the 
six relay events in addition to his 
individual races. “We did well, but 
there were a lot of things we could 
have done a lot better. It was good 
preparation for next year. We havea 
lot of people who should be going 
next year,” added Fisher. 

Onthe women’s side, Sophomore 
Lindsay Collins came in second place 
in the three-meter dive, the highest 
finish ever for a JHU women’s diver 
at the National Championships. 
Collins totaled 455.20 points in the 
finals, more than 25 points higher 
than the previous school record set 
by Dawn Ledbetter in 1987. Making 
her first trip to the National Cham- 
pionships, Collins helped the team 
with an 11th place finish in the one- 
meter dive. 

“I knew I had a chance to do well. 
IAm glad I pulled it together and hit 
all my dives,” said Collins on her 
impressive showing. 

Freshman Krissy Brinsley set 
three more school records and 
racked up three top-four finishes. 
She took third place in the 200 back 
(2:05.31) as well as fourth in both the 
200 IM (2:08.22) and the 100 back 
(58.12), 

_ Freshman Brittany Turner con- 
tinued the record-setting weekend 
with her fourth place finish in the 
400 IM. Her time of 4:34.27 broke 


a 


her own school record, which she set 
a few weeks earlier at the UAA Cham- 
pionships. 

“It was a thrill to be there. It actu- 
ally wasn’t as big of a meet as I 
thought,” said Brinsley. “In the morn- 
ing, I was nervous about qualifying, 
but the finals were just exciting,” 
added Brinsley. 

“The team did better than wé ever 
expected,” said Collins. 

Emory has developedarivalry with 
JHU, and was expected to fare well at 
the National meet. Emory men’s team 
finished sixth, but the women’s team. 
just twelfth. 

Brinsley was not surprised by the 
fact that JHU finished ahead of 
Emory, but she was aware of the 
Emory’s capabilities. 

“They beat us by a lot at Confer- 
ences, I thought they would beat us at 
nationals as well. Emory peaked alittle 
too soon,” said Collins. 

However, the Emory men’s team 
was stronger than expected. 

“Emory was a lot stronger than we 
thought they would be,” said Fisher. 
“If we get all our people together next 
year, we should have a real good shot 
at Emory,” said Fisher. 

“Overall first semester was kind 
ofrough. We had a lot of problems, 
but we really pulled together at the 
end.” said Brinsley. : 

“We have a lot of work to do for 
next year. We have a lot of great re- 
cruits coming in,” said Fisher. 

/ 


% 





After 28 consecutive starts in his 
first two seasons, in which he scored 
46 points and added 28 assists, 
Denihan sat out the 1998 season. “Sit- 
ting out last year made me appreciate 
the things [had more and it made me 
enjoy the game more. I’m more fo- 
cused now, in better shape, and a bet- 
ter player overall,” said Denihan, who 
leads the team with five goals and 
four assists for nine points. 

For many, especially those who 
have entered and left the perennial 
lacrosse powerhouse program at 
Manhassettin Long Island, New York, 
Denihan is living a dream. 

“The people there spend their 
whole life trying to get to this point, 
that’s what they want. I have been 
playing almost my whole life and I 





_ “Sitting out last year 


The big win of the day came from | 


made me appreciate 
the things | had more 
and it made me enjoy 


the game more.” 
—DAN DENIHAN 





enjoy the competition, the camara- 
derie, and the friendships that de- 
velop,” said Denihan, the recipient 
of the Co-ECAC/Reebok Division I 
Player of the Week. 

After leading Manhasset to the 
New York State Championship, 
Denihan was named the Long Island 
Player of the Year asa senior and was 
widely regarded as the top high 


GEORGEC.WU 
ATHLETE OF THE 
WEEK 


school player in the nation in 1995. 

He then led the 1996 U.S. Under- 
19 Team to the World Champion- 
ship in Japan as he scored 18 goals 
and added nine assists in six games. 
He earned All-World, Best 
Attackman, and Tournament MVP 
honors at the championship. 

With the support of father Daniel 
and mother Kathleen, who attend 
every game, Danand younger brother 
Conor (sophomore) have played to- 
gether for two years in high school 
and are currently helping the Jays rise 
in national ranking. 


= Dan Denihan returns to the top 


“My parents are very involved jn 
Hopkins Lacrosse. They go to every 
game and my little brother, who is a 
sophomore at Manhasset now, 
watches on TV. at home. Conorand| 
played in high school together and in 
little league. Lacrosse has been a great 
way for my family to spend time to- 
gether,” said Denihan. 

With all the requirements of play- 
ing Hopkins Lacrosse and his pursuit 
of a degree in sociology, Denihan 
admits that it is hard balancing every- 
thing and squeezing in a social life, 
When he does have time, he remains 
very active in sports by playing bas- 
ketball, golfing, and many other ac- 
tivities. 

What keeps him going is the love 
of the game, developed in a lifelong 
pursuit of achieving his present role 
in the lacrosse world. “I love compet- 
ing and I want to win.” 
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Womens Tennis Falls to 


Western Maryland in 


BY CARA GITLIN 


| THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Fresh off their spring break trip to 
Hilton Head, the women’s tennis 
team took on Western Maryland at 
home on Tuesday. But they ran intoa 
“tough team,” said sophomore Bar- 
bara Zwecker, and lost 8-1. JHU’s 
lone winner was freshman Esther 
Vorovich. 

“Wecouldhave beaten them,” said 
junior captain Vana Murugiah. The 
team had “no mental preparation,” 
said Zwecker, which contributed to 
the loss. They did not warm up to- 
gether, she said, which “is really im- 
portant.” 

Freshman Emily Petersen “didn’t 
know what to expect” from Western 
Maryland, her first match of the year. 
“T didn’t play as well as I had hoped,” 
said Petersen. 

Murugiah said it was “understand- 
able” that some of the freshmen were 
alittle nervous, being that it was their 
first match. 

“We definitely need to work on 
strategies,” said Murugiah, “and settle 


down a little bit. With practice we'll 
be able to be mentally tougher.” 

Fortunately, no one is taking the 
loss too hard. “I’m not too worried 
about it,” said Zwecker. “We were 
ready ... we just didn’t play up to our 
normal game.” 

They went up against “a talented 
team,” said Petersen, that gave them 
“a tough match.” “There’s nothing to 
be disappointed about here,” said 
Murugiah. 

Petersen considers the match to 
be “a solid beginning, and hope- 
fully we can go on from there.” “?’m 
sure we’ve learned a lot” already, 
said Murugiah. It is a big plus that 
“everyone gets along really well,” 
said Petersen. “Our coach really; 
wants us to be more smart” in all 
aspects of the game, said Murugiah. 
“We need to be more patient and 
not be so anxious.” 

As the season goes onand the team 
gets more used to playing together, 
Petersen is confident that the team 
will “continueimproving...aswekeep 
playing and practicing we’ll get bet- 


cero 

The team was “hoping ... we’d 
practice a lot and the results would 
show,” said Murugiah, but she is 
confident that they will soon im- 
prove. “We'll be okay once we all 
settle down and play our games,” 
said Murugiah. 

The trip to Hilton Head over 
spring break “was really good for the 
team,” said Zwecker. “It was really 
unifying.” 

“We had the time of our life,” said 
Murugiah; “It was some good expe- 
rience for the team.” 

While they were down there, they 
faced George Washington, “a top- 
five Division I team,” said Zwecker. 
They lost, but “played very well,” said 
Zwecker. It “was a good game for 
us,” said Murugiah. 

The trip was encouraging and a 
bigstep forthe young team. Although 
only half the team was able to make 
the trip, it was still very beneficial for 
the players who did attend. “It was 
good for our tennis and we had a 
good time,” said Murugiah. 





Are you surprised? I’m not | 


o you say that University of 
Minnesota basketball play- 
ershad tutors hired for them 
to write papers. And you 
tell me that the coach paid 
hundreds of dollars for them to do 
so. But the real madness this March 
is that you expect me to be surprised. 

The coverage of this huge scandal 
obviously assumes that we are all 
naive idiots, who look at college bas- 
ketball through our Carolina Blue- 
colored glasses, and that we believe 
that this is an isolated incident, that 
all college athletes are on the straight 
and narrow. And if you believe that, 
stop reading now, because the truth 
is far too frightening. 

For some reason, ever since the 
gambling scandals of the 1950s, col- 
lege basketball players seem to be the 
most vulnerable to scandal. Andeven 
in recent years, where we all saw the 
pictures of UNLV basketball player 
in the jacuzzi with gamblers, the hits 
just keep on coming. — 

So given that background, a few 
paid-offterm papers doesn’t surprise 
me at all. In fact, the only thing that 
does surprise me is that the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota was the one stupid 
enough to let it get out, because I 
have a feeling that there are scores of 
other schools that are doing the same 
thing. 





RUN OF THE MILL 


Before, we couldalways blame the 
kids, we could always say that they 
just don’t know any better, and that 
they are there only to play basket- 
ball. In return, they will be the only 
ones to suffer because, they don’t 
care about their future. That’s what 
the coaches were there for, to keep 
these kids in school, to keep their 
feet on the ground while they were 
playing above the rim. 

Yet now, the coaches too have 
lost touch with what’s important. 
Coaches who do what Clem Haskins 
is alleged to have done, are selling 
themselves outand their players out, 


because they believe that their W-Ls _ 
are more important than their play- 
ers’ B.A.s. 

Winning, and its byproduct, in- 
creased revenue, has caused coaches © 
to lose sight of why they are really — 
there: tomoldbettermenandwomer | 
throughathletics. I firmlybelievetha | 
athletics is perhaps the most effec 
tive tool of educational institution | 
in creating more productive citizens 

However in today’s society, col 
leges have become more mino; | 
leagues forthe booming professiona — 
sport leagues than educational insti 
tutions. And much of the blame fo: 
that lies with coaches like Haskin; © 
and the forces behind them who can. _ 
notsee over the swelled pocketbook: — 
that get larger and larger for every 
championship they win, and unfor. — 
tunately not for every player they 
graduate. 

I don’t expect every college ath- 
lete to become a MENSA member. 
And maybe NCAA academic stan- 
dards are too strict, but I feel that if 
these guys, and their coaches, can be 
so brilliantand talented on the court, 


doing something so small as their — 
own work would beastep in theright — 
direteon,!) ou sMramame os Sa? 


. 
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than I don’t think it is too much to 
ask that they at least try in the class- 
room as well. Andatthis point, even _ 


| 
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General Public i is a team to be reckoned with 


ince we usually give basket- 
ball top billing i in the BIA 
article, we figured we would 
shake things up and show 
soccer some love. 

In case you didn’t see the title, 
General Public — led by Pat Boyland 
and Bill Burgonty — is a team to be 
reckoned with, as their win over 
Ranger Challenge, 6-0, exemplifies, 

Ranger Challenge bounced back 
from the loss with a 6-2 win over 
CSA. The Inertia Creepsand DOGEE 
played an epic game with DOGEE 
losing, valiantly, 7-6, on sudden 
death PKs — nalts kicks for those 
of you who never watch ESPN when 
the international soccer games (the 
sports world’s counter to Baywatch 
— noone claims to watch, but some- 
how they manage to stay on the air) 
are on. 

DOGEE avenged this setback 
with an ass-kicking of CSA, 11-0. 
Eulo Delight crushed Sami Alom 
Ruiz’s DOGS, 10-5, despite a su- 
perb effort from Jon Holland in the 
josing cause. To round the scores 
from Men’s Open scores from Feb. 
21-Mar. 4 (we're a little behind 
thanks to the Unix crash the week 
before Spring Break), The Barbar- 
ians got medieval on 
theInternationals, 6-2. 

In Coed Open Action, Eulo De- 
light squeaked past FQ Off Season, 
6-4. Agape played a heavenly game 
against the W. Club Soccer Team 
and won, 6-1. The Mechanical Engi- 
neers beat CC United, 4-3 in sudden 
death overtime. 

IV showed they can play soccer as 
well as they play basketball by beat- 
ing Homewood United, 8-4. The Ruff 
Ryders abused the other Women’s 
Club Soccer Team, 7-0, thus proving 
my preseason prediction of their 
dominance false, and also that all I 
know about soccer is that I suck at it. 

In the Coed Dorm league, Clark/ 
Gildersleeve whipped Lazear, 11-1 
while My Wench Mob from Wolman 
4E beat-down, 5-1. 

McCoy 3 had an inconsistent 
couple of weeks in the Men’s Dorm 
League, as they beat Wolman 2/3 W, 
6-4but were embarrassed by the crew 
from McCoy 1- led by Nate 
“Bodychecking is life” Tedford, 
Ashok Aggarwal and Zaman 
Mirzadeh- 6-2. McCoy 1 also 
stomped what used to be the Hopkins 
Wetlands Preserve, a.k.a. Wolman 
6/7 E, 9-3. 

Inthe fraternity league, SAE con- 
tinued their dominance with a 4-1 
win over Phi Psi and a 7-4 win over 
DU. Phi Psi rebounded from their 
loss with a sound win over AEPi, 4-0. 
Pikelosta tough game to Fiji, 6-2 and 
then redeemed themselves with their 
first win of the year with a 8-3 win 
over Beta. Fiji continued to whip the 
opposition with a 9-0 beatdown of 
Sammy. Sig Ep also beat Beta, 11-1, 
to round out the scores. 


BASKETBALL 
In the Coed Open league, IPS 








JOELLUCAS 
BIA Bryatcu 


continued their dominance with a 
49-15 win over KSA and a 65-24 
spanking of Agape. The Iranian 
Cultural Society (ICS) were led by 
Laleh Tamhidi and Mark Schwager 
— a Jewish guy with mad skillz from 
Oakland, NJ — on their way to a 
50-39 victory over Deep Blue that 
was not as close as the score would 
indicate. 

The Chicken Patties duo of Frieda 
Hoffman and Meredith Town van- 
quished another opponent, leading 
their team to a resounding win over 
TASA, 70-33. The Faerie Queens, led 
by the tenacity of Lisa Siraganian in 
the absence of Deak Nabers, won over 
the Buck Ruckers, 39-30. Conspicu- 
ously, the BuckRuckers, a.k.a. the 
Rugby Team, failed to bring a keg to 
their game. 

IV trounced JSI, 45-23, behind the 
strong play from Ted Gifford and 
Polly Whitmarsh (I got it right this 
time). In the grudge match of the 
century, KSA escaped with a 33-30 
win over CSA. 

In the Coed Dorm league, The 
Bradford, led by the BIA Biyatch’s 
biyatch, Pat Wilkens, beat McCoy 
Terrace, 40-33 despite excellent 
games from Kar-Hai Chu and 
Brianna Sanft. Wilson/Wood/Hol- 
lander made their first foray into the 
league (better late than never) by 
beating The Bradford, 63-44. 

In the Men’s Dorm League, 
Wolman 2/3 W brought the pain to 
Building A, 62-28, behind strong 
games from Brad Forringer, “Tree”, 
Jesse, Mike Zennario, Issac Osei- 
Bobie, Sarah Parola, the popcorn guy, 
the Court Elves from the Nike Alpha 
Project commercial, the Spring Fair 
Committee, Pookie the Crackhead 
from “New Jack City”, oh yeah, and 
Angus Shee. 

McCoy 6 finished their season 
undefeated by beating Building B re- 
soundingly, 57-37. Monster games 
were played by Jason Ala, Sergio 
Sanchez and Joe Bu for the victors 
while Steve Ivory and Harley Hayden 
earned themselves consideration for 
the All-BIA Dorm team with the skills 
they displayed in the losing effort. 

McCoy 1 pulled out a win in a 
barn-burner over Adams/Baker 38- 
32, despite the fact that “The Fran- 
chise”, Kristi Korzec, has yet to make 
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an appearance. In what may have 
been a preview of the Dorm Finals 
this year, the Bradwood Mafia beat 
Homewood Love, 49-40. 

In Open Men’s competition — 
the news of the week was that The Big 
Unit lost two of their Prime Time 
Players due to ineligibility. In other 
Men’s Open A, a.k.a. The Playaz Ball, 
action, HJFP made their debut a vic- 
torious one with a 66-55 win over the 
Shotties. Justin Kamm and Sean 
Ward had monster games in the win. 

Victoria’s Secret flashed their 
wares and won their first game of the 
year, 50-45 over Lighthouse. The 
Lighthouse recovered from this up- 
set by upsetting the Wolfpack a week 
later, 55-50. The 29ers whipped 
HKSA, 56-18, as Hubert Tan of 
HKSA earned himself an Eric 
Solomon award by getting ejected. 

The 29ers also beat CSA, 46-39, 
The Hurricanes also took a turn in 
abusing HKSA, winning 65-36 be- 
hindastrong game from Kevin Myrie. 
In what may have been the most ri- 
diculous game I’ve heard of in my 
three years as a part of BIA, So You 
Want To Pass Calculus (SYWTPC) 
was emasculated by Roc-A-Fella, 56- 
9 (that is NOT a typo), thus becom- 
ing the first ever two time recipients 
of the Eric Solomon award. 

In their defense, SYWTPC re- 
bounded from the loss and beat 
Victoria’s Secret, 56-53. Mr. Big beat 
CSA, 52-29 behind a dominanteffort 
from Mark Heyne, although Vamcee 
Bachu and Ayo Oshinnaiye had ex- 
cellent games in the loss. 

The Photons beat FSA, 62-22, de- 
spite strong efforts from Pat Racsa 
and Jiro Kawakami in the loss. 
Peabody earned themselves a 
Solomon with a 91-40 win over the 
IAAY Yaks and also beat Alicia and 
the Neptunes, 52-20. TWISM, led by 
Hal Lucas and Tom Stergiou, took 
the thunder out of the JSA Thunder 
with a 48-24 win. 

In the Fraternity League, Sig Ep 
beat AEPi led by the play of Tree, 
Angus and Ashok, 41-19, and waxed 
Sammy, 64-31. Fiji pulled outa tight 
win over Pike, 51-45, behind the skills 
of Anthony Kaligirou and the re- 
bounding of Cliff Dank and Tony 
Corral. Edan Rosenberg and Dan 
Matuszak had excellent games for 
Pike in the losing cause. 

AEPi and Beta played an abso- 
lutely horrific game with AEPi win- 
ning, 22-19. The fraternities settled 
the lawsuit filed by the two referees, 
Eddie Cho and Tony Tsai, for irrepa- 
rable damage to their eyesight when 
they were forced to watch such an 
ugly game foran undisclosed amount 
and have written a formal letter of 
apology to the Recreational Sports 
Office for ever having the audacity to 
complain about the quality of the ref- 
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ereeing after playing a game as bad as 
that one. 
This week’s Barry White awards 





will focus on the ladies, just as Barry 
does. The first recipient is Laleh | 
Tamhidi, from ICS. Despite a par- | 
tially torn_ACL, Laleh still came out | 
to play against Deep Blue and abso- | 
lutely wrecked shop. She hit numer- | 
ous clutch shots early in the game 
when it was still a contest and was the 
main reason why ICS built their lead 
over Deep Blue to more than 20 as 
they held on for the victory. By show- 
ing courage, heart and skill in the face 
of an injury that would require sur- 
gery ifshe aggrevated it, Laleh showed 
that she has the love, baby. 

Lisa Siraganian from the Faerie 
Queens is the other recipient this 
week. Her energy and tenacity were 
the deciding factors in their game 
against the Buck Ruckers as her de- 
fense and rebounding made life mis- 
erable for the Buck Rucker ladies in- | 
side the paint- holding the two to 
under 10 points combined. 

Never admitting to actually com- 
mitting a foul, Lisa’s hustle and de- 
termination has warranted her All- 
BIA coed consideration and more 
than a couple icy stares from her op- 
ponents. Dennis Rodman in spandex 
(better looking, of course) sums her 
game up perfectly. Lisa, you have the 
love, baby. 

The first Solomon award winner 
is Hubert Tan from HKSA. Nothing 
particulary special about this one, 
but anyone who gets intense enough 
about a BIA game to actually start 
fighting and get ejected automati- 
cally warrants the question ‘what 
the @#&* is wrong with you?’ Mel- 
low out, man, BIA is supposed to be 
harmless fun, not an all-out war 
where you're trying to prove how 
hard you are. We’re at Hopkins, for 
God’s sake, not the playgrounds in 
NYC. 

Peabody also warrants a Solomon 
for running a full-court press against 
the IAAY Yaks — a team of mostly 
middle-aged, overweight men — the 
ENTIRE game, despite having the 
game in hand. Two Words: Court 
Etiquitte. 

Youdon’trun up the score against 
a team that is obviously inferior to 
your own. What the @#&* is wrong 
with yall? Is it that difficult to show 
some class and not embarrass a team 
of grown men like that? 

The third Solomon of the last 
couple weeks goes toSYWTPC. NINE 
points against Roc-A-Fella? You 
scored more against the X-Men last 
year, and they’re twice the team that 
Roc-A-Fella is. Having an off night is 
one thing, quitting is another. Nolove 
will be given for having the weakest 
name or for giving up in the middle of 
the game. 
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Javelin standouts, the Cairns twins, are accepted to dominate again. 





| SPRING TRACK AND FIELD PREVIEW 








Spring Track says, “Stay 
out of the first lane” 


SPECIAL TO News LETTER 


The warmer weather of the past 
week means only one thing — Spring 
isuponus. With Spring comes cherry 
blossoms, the Senior slide, Spring 
Fair, Orioles baseball and Outdoor 
Track and Field. The team that 
brought you spear chucking, steeple 
chasing, and 25 continuous laps on 
the track (yes, we want more) is back 
for its 1999 campaign. 

Returning for his second season 
of Outdoor is Coach Brian King. 
King, who has been anticipating the 
season more than Episode I, will or- 
chestrate this band ofrunners, jump- 
ers and throwers, hopefully guiding 
them to a positive dual meet record 
and an excellent finish in the Confer- 
ence Meet. 

On the men’s side, the team will 
continue to spread the points 
amongst the throwers, sprinters, 
jumpers and distance runners. The 
team returns indoor All-Conference 
shot-putter Levon Lloyd as well as 
last year’s javelin standouts, the 
Cairns brother, Ryan and Will. 

The jumpers are lead by Victor 
Lee. Lee, who took sixth in last 
years championship and qualified 
for ECAC’s this winter, looks to im- 
prove on that finish and earn a 
medal. 

The sprinters look stronger than 
ever before. Ledby captain Pat Rasca, 
the sprinters will rely on Ansel Mor- 
ris in the 200 and 400 and hurdlers 
Rich Huggins and Jon Korth, both 
who have elevated themselves into 
the elite of the Conference. 

The men whospend the most time 

















1 Bedrooms $350-550 
2 Bedrooms $575-675 


STUDENT APARTMENTS 


RIGHT ACROSS THE STREET FROM CAMPUS 


Unfurnished ~ Beautiful Hardwood Floors ~ Large Rooms ~ Most have Spacious Eat-in 
Kitchens w/Cupboards & Counters ~ Tile Baths w/Bath Tub & Overhead Shower ~ Cable 
Television ~ Basement Laundry Facility ~ Optional Storage Lockers 


Rent Includes Heat And Hot Water 
(You pay for only cooking gas & apartment electric appliances) 


Lease Term: 1 Year ~ Security Deposit: 1 Month’s Rent ~ Application Fee: $25 per 
Applicant ~ No Dogs Allowed ~ Cats & Birds Allowed Provisionally 


INSPECTIONS BY APPOINTMENT (410) 752-7301 


running around the track are led by 
captain Bill Muccifori, who will com- 
pete in the 5000m and 10,000m. Join- 
ing Muccifori in those events is se- 
nior Jim “Grout” Lancaster, who 
looks to improve upon his fifth place 
finish at last year’s Conferences. 

Attempting to jump over barriers 
and puddles while running will be 
junior Matt Wisnioski in the 3000m 
Steeplechase. In those events that are 
really far, but do not require more 
than two hands to count the laps, the 
team will call on Jay Barry, Mike 
Wortley, John Apperson, Drew 
Kitchen, and Jeff Maters. These five 
will share time in the 800m and 
1500m, as well as putting together a 
collective effort in the 4x800m relay. 

Now to the women. The women, 
despite a small team, present some 
very high caliber talent. Heather 
“Grout Girl” Relyea willlead the team 
in the 800m, 1500m, and 3000m. 
Relyea will be aided in those events by 
Cheryl Werner, Sonia Cohen, and 
Sarah Moody. 

In those events that are really, re- 
ally far, the team will be led by senior 
captain Katy Hsieh. Freshman sen- 
sation Stephanie “Rocky” Black and 
her counterpart Mary “I want a nick 
name” Stahly will also join Hsieh in 
those long events, the 5000m and 
10,000m. 

Soas youare enjoying fired dough 
and ice cream at Spring Fair or watch- 
ingalonghomerun by Albert Belle at 
Camden Yards, think of the men and 
women who are representing 
Hopkins in the ancient art of Track 
and Field. The season opens this 
weekend at Mary Washing 





3 Bedrooms $725-775 
4 Bedrooms $825 












WANTED 


STAGEHANDS 
FOR 
STEFAN SCAGGIARI CONCERT 


Saturday, April 10 
10 a.m. until 4 p.m. and 
9:30 p.m. until midnight 
Must be able to work both shifts. 
Lunch will be provided! 
$6.50/hr. 


Students are needed to load, unload, 


and set-up equipment. 


Must be able to lift 50 pounds. 


For more information, please call 
the Office of Special Events 
410-516-7157 





CALENDAR 


Saturday 
W Lax vs. Duke @ home, 11. a.m 
M Lax vs. Virginia @home, 2 p.m. 
Baseball @ College of NJ, 2 p.m. 


Marcu 25, 1999 


DID YOU KNOW? 


Although he doesen’t hold Majér 
League Baseball's longest con- 
secutive game streak, Lou Gehrig 


THe JoHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 





Sunday 
does still hold the all-time record 
Bas i 
eball @ Catholic, 1 p.m, for grand slams with 23, 
Monday 





Baseball @ York, 3 p.m. 


Men's Lax knocks off the Orangemen 


Win against Syracuse follows losing national Number one ranking to Loyola last week 


time adjustments. “We just kept 








PATRICK DEEM/NEWS-LETTER 


Top Midfielder A. J. Haugen was another setback to the Jays in their loss to Loyola when he was injured. 


BY DAVID POLLACK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


After falling from grace witha thud 
in a bad loss to current number one 
Loyola, JHU rebounded exception- 
ally with a stirring come-from-behind 
win against second-ranked Syracuse 
last Saturday afternoon. 

The win moved the Blue Jays to 2- 
1 ontheseasonandhelpedthem climb 
back to within the top three spots in 
this week’s STX/USILA poll. 

After Dylan Schlott opened the 
scoring for Hopkins in the Loyola 
game, the Greyhounds came back 
with three unanswered goals over a 
span of 10 minutes to finish the first 
quarter up 3-2. 

From there, Hopkins’ Charles 
Street rivals dominated the contest, 
scoring the next five goals and eight 
of the next nine. Without any signifi- 
cant run by JHU, Loyola came away 
from Homewood Field with a 14-5 
victory, and the number one ranking. 


“Nobody played well,” said JHU 
coach John Haus of his team’s per- 
formance. “It was probably one of 
the worst efforts put forth by any team 
Pve ever coached.” 


The loss 
dropped the 
Blue Jays 
four spots to MEN'S LACRO! 
number five : 
in the coun- HOME 
try, and to Hopkins 
make mat- VISITOR 
ters worse Loyola 
for JHU, A. mae 
J. Haugen, a 
the Best Hopkins 
midfielder edad 
on the team Syracuse 
and possibly 
in the na- 
tion, was in- 


jured with 11:25 to go in the fourth 
quarter, keeping him out of action 
against Syracuse and maybe longer. 

“He’s day-to-day right now,” 





Coach Haus said of the player-of- 
the-year candidate. “We’re not sure 
ifhe’ll play in our next game or two.” 

In the following game, with Syra- 
cuse, the Blue and Black once again 
fell behind early. Led 
by Matt Cutia’s two 
goals and Ryan 
Powell’s three assists, 
the Orangemen took 
leads of 2-0, 3-1 and 
8-4 by half-time and 
threatened to run 
away with the game. 

Although the Blue 
Jays were able to fire 
20 shots in the sec- 
ond period alone, 
only one found the 
net, as Syracuse goal 
tender Rob Mulligan 
was brilliant 
throughout the first half. 

“We didn’t change a whole lot be- 
cause we were getting the shots off,” 
Coach Haus said of the team’s half- 


shooting, and hoped the shots would 
start to fall.” 


Hopkins increased their intensity | 


in the second half, and, with junior 
attack man Dan Denihan and senior 


midfielder Matt O’Kelly leading the 


way, the shots did start to fall. 
Just over a minute into the third 
quarter, O’Kelly scored to cut the defi- 


cit to, three and set the stage for | 
Denihan who scored back-to-back | 
goals that shifted the momentum | 


back to the home team. 

Following the scoring burst, JHU 
concentrated on defense, shutting 
down the Syracuse attack that had 
been so lethal in the first half. Ac- 
cording to coach Haus, however, the 
defensive success was predicated on 
the offense’s “ability to control the 
ball and be patient.” 

“The offense took a little pressure 
off the defense and after that they 
performed well,” he said. 

Near the end of the quarter, the 
JHU offense struck again, this time in 
the form of goals by Ryan Quinn and 
Dave Rabuano, to put the Jays up for 
the first time. With only two seconds 
remaining in the quarter, however, 
Cutiascored to knot the gameatnine. 

After Denihan and Cutia traded 
goals, the Hopkins defense once again 


clamped down, holding Syracuse | 


scoreless for the final 12:44. The 
dearth of scoring from the 
Orangemen gave Hopkins plenty of 
time to capitalize, as Blue Jay middie 
Conor Denihan put his team up for 
good with 6:57 to playand Eric Wedin 
added an insurance goal at the 12:52 
mark of the final session to wrap up a 
12-10 Hopkins win. 

Although the win against Syracuse 
was impressive, the Jays will have to 
keep up their intensity if they want to 
remain in the upper echelon of the 
nation. 

They face yet another high-ranked 
opponent in Virginia this Saturday 
afternoon. “Virginia is probably the 
best team that we will have faced to 
this point,” said Coach Haus. “We're 
going to have to play a pretty solid 
game in order to come out with a 
win.” 





Lady Blue Jays wreck West Coast teams 


With wins over Berkeley and Stanford, women’s lacrosse improves to 4-0 


BY YONG KWON 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


In its first season in Division I, 
the Johns Hopkins University 
women’s lacrosse team is off to a 
good start with four consecutive wins 
with one cancelled game against 
North Carolina. 

Earlier this month, the Blue Jays 
handled the visiting Mount St. 
Mary’s Mountaineers 19-4 at the 
Homewood Field. Freshmen Erinn 
Dennis and Jamie Larrimore each 





topped the scorers with four goals 


each while senior Nancy Kim, junior 
Danielle Maschuci, and freshman 
Erin Wellner added three goals each 
to improve the Blue Jays record to 2- 
0 at the time. 

In the first 12:11 of the game, the 
Blue Jays were eager to send the visi- 
torshome, jumping ahead 7-1 as Kim 
netted two shots and Maschuciadded 
a goal and anassist. In the first stanza, 
the freshmen were lethal with 
Larrimore scoring three of her four 
and Dennis scoring two, which helped 
the Blue Jays build a convincing 11-2 
lead. 


PATRICK DEEM/NEWS-LETTER 


The Lady Jays’ have dominated so far in their Division 1 play at 4-0. 


In addition, the Blue Jays got con- 
tributions from freshman Shanu 
Kohli and junior Kate Heritage who 
scored one each. In addition to three 
goals, Kim had two assists as did 
Larrimore while Dennis and 
Maschuci dished out one goal each in 
the game. 

“Against Mount St. Mary’s, we 
pushed our fast breaks which was our 
priority. We were very happy about 
our new defense, which worked 
nicely. On top of that, the scoring was 
distributed pretty evenly so we were 
happy about that,” said Kim. 

After a snowed-out game against 
the Tar Heels of North Carolina, 
the Blue Jays traveled to warmer 
California to visit the Bears of UC 
Berkeley and the Cardinals of 
Stanford. 

The Blue Jays showcased their 
powerful offense as they embarrassed 
their hosts at UC Berekely with a 13- 
0 shutout. Wasting no time, the Blue 
Jays sprinted out to an 8-0 halftime 
lead and kept running. Maschuci was 
unconscious as she paved the way 
with six goals on just eight shots as 
Larrimore continued to impress with 
three goals and an assist. 

At goal, junior Sara Love played 
like a wall in 45 minutes recording 
seven saves and freshman Carrie 
Berman preserved the shutout with 
two saves in 15 minutes. 

Following the win, the Blue Jays 
picked up another victory against 
the Cardinals of Stanford by the 
score of 14-8. JHU jumped out once 
again to a 9-4 half-time lead and 
allowed Stanford to creep within no 
closer than four goals in the second 
half. 

Maschuci scored five times in the 
contest while Larrimore had four. 
Dennisand senior Neda Dawood had 
each had two goals in the game. Love 
showed no love at the goal with a 
career-high 18 saves, including 11 in 
the second half against a team which 
should compete for the champion- 
ship of the Western Women’s La- 


crosse League. 

Love was named the ECAC/ 
Reebok Goalie-of-the-week for her 
efforts in Hopkins’ sweep of the west 
coast trip. Playing an integral part of 
the Blue Jays’ first shutout since 1984, 
Love boasts a 5.94 goals against av- 
erage and a .667 save percentage for 
the year. 

Maschuci continued her hike up 
the Johns Hopkins record book with 
her 11 goals past week. She nowleads 
the team in scoring with 20 goals and 
three assists for 23 points. She has 
nowwrecked the net 107 times in her 
career placing herself as the 10th 
most prolific scorer in the Hopkins 
record book. Also, her 43 assist ranks 
sixth on the all-time Hopkins record 
book. 

Freshmen are off to a formidable 
start, owning 29 of Hopkins 63 goals 
this season. Four of the newcomers 
have started in all four games this 
season. 

Larrimore currently ranks second 
on the team in scoring with 13 goals 
and a team-high four assists for 17 
points. Dennis ranks third on the 
team in scoring with 10 this season. 
Wellner has been strong off the 
bench while Kohlihas started all four 
games and ranks second on the team 
with 14 groundballs. 

The Blue Jays will host one of the 
toughest foes of the season this Sat- 


urday when the Blue Devils of Duke ° 


visit the Homewood Field. This sea- 
son Duke has defeated talented teams 
such as Princeton and Towson and 
came close to defeating the top- 
ranked Maryland. 

“We’re mainly focused on Duke 
right now who is highly ranked in 
the country. We’ve worked on our 
defense and we’re working on per- 
fecting our new offensive play. 
Other than that, we’re going to keep 
onrunning our basic offense,” said 
Kim. 

“We’ve seen better teams; We’re 
looking forward to this game,” added 
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Pitching has been a strongpoint for the Jays’, with John Christ and 
newcomer andC.C. co-player of the week Yani Rosenberg onthe mound. 


Baseball hands 
Rowan first loss 


BY DOMINICK TUASON 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Baseball Team, behind the pitching 
of senior John Christ, handed elev- 
enth-ranked Rowan University its 
first loss on Tuesday, 4-2 in 
Glassboro, New Jersey. Christ went 
the distance, pitching a complete- 
game seven hitter. With the win, the 
Blue Jays improved their record to 
11-3, while the 
Profs fell to 9-1. 

The Blue Jays 
got all the of- 
they 


Rowan (9-1) 
VISITOR 


Hopkins (11-3) 


fourth, scoring 
three runs in the 
inning. Seniors 
Bill Thompson 
and Steve Milo 
each __ belted 
RBI-doubles and later scored. Greg 
Kieck added an RBI double in the 
ninth to give the Blue Jays some 
insurance. Christ proceeded to re- 
tire Rowan in order in the ninth 
inning to record his third win of the 
season. In nine solid innings of 
work, Christ struck out seven bat- 
ters and walked only one in improv- 
ing his record to 3-1 while lowering 
his ERA to 3.27. 

The win gives Hopkins seven 





to the Centennial Conference 
Honor Roll on March 15. 
Newcomer Yani Rosenberg 
also distinguished himself during 
last week’s trip; throwing e-pair of 
three-hitters in victories over 
Brandeis.and Keene.State. For his 
performance, he was named Cen> 
tennial Conference Co-Player of 
the..Week=The-hard=throwing 
righty currently owns an unblem- 
ished 3-0 record and a 2.70 ERA. 
Opponents are 
batting a mere 


.154 against 
him. 
Comple- 


meen Higgs 
Sineath’s quick 
start have been 
the bats of the hit- 
ters in the middle 
of the lineup. Se- 
niors John Christ 
and Steve Milo and juniors Osama 
Abdelwahab and Johnny Craig are 
collectively batting .357. The quartet 
has accounted for 18 doubles, 4home 
runs, and 45 RBI in the team’s first 14 
games. Overall, the Blue Jays are bat- 
ting .322, while the pitching has held 
the opposition to a meager .246 aver- 
age. 

Despite the impressive statistics, 
the Blue Jays still seek to improve in 
terms of putting together a com- 
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Association the polls in May, and that's all on oo 
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Florida was the 500th career victory 
for Coach Robert Babb. He reached 
the milestone as the Blue Jays de- 
feated SUNY-Brockport 10-3 on 
March 17. That victory also marked 
the first win of pitcher Mike Pagel’s 
career. In five innings of work, the 
sophomore right-hander allowed 
three runs and six hits while fan- 
ning three batters. 

Another pair of sophomores 
played exceptionally well during the 
12-game trip to Florida. Second 
baseman Karl Sineath hit over .500 
during the trip, including a record- 
breaking performance in which he 
went 5-for-5 in an 18-8 victory over 
Washington University. Sineath 


currently leads the team in five of- 


fensive categories and was named 


of our pitchers throw a gem but not 
get any offensive support,” said 
catcher Johnny Craig. “We need to 
get some consistency from both our 
pitchers and our hitters — then we'll 
be able to dominate.” 

The Blue Jays, now 11-3, are cur- 
rently ranked 26 in the nation ac- 
cording to the latest ABCA NCAA 
Division II] poll. However, as evi- 
denced by Tuesday’s victory over'a 
team that was ranked 15 spots ahead 
of them, national rankings don’t 
mean all that much. } 

“The rankings don’t mean 
much right now,” said Craig. 
“Only one team can win the last 
game of the year. We'll be at the 
top of the polls in May, and that’s 
all that matters.” 
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The B Section 


FEATURES, ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT, AND MORE! * MARCH 25, 1999 


THEBUZZ 


A WEEKLY SUMMARY OF 
Wuat’s Insipe Section B 


FOCUS 


Just when you thought elections were over and 
campus politics would go back into hiberna- 
‘tion, we've decided to throw our hats in and 

focus on Political Activism. + B2 
















FEATURES 


Thinking of going to Graceland anytime soon? 
Well, make sure you've got a hunka-hunka 
burnin’ change in your pocket. + B3 
















Col. Grethe Cammermeyer, the highest-rank- 
ing officer ever to be discharged from the mili- 
tary because of her sexual orientation, airs her 
opinions in an interview with Christina 
Moreno. + B4 


Heads up: The real Kramer is coming to town! 
Kenny Kramer, the inspiration for Seinfeld’s 
Cosmo Kramer, is coming to Hopkins Saturday 
night. + B5 


Finally! Something animated at Hopkins. Bring 
yourself back to life at Spike & Mike's Anima- 
tion Festival + B6 


CALENDAR 
Not sure what to do this weekend? Find out 
what's playing at Weekend Wonderflix or 
check out the latest Women’s History Month 
~ events. Spotlight: Moscow Conservatory Trio | 
perform at Shriver Hall this Sunday * B8-9 






— «6 QUIZ 
~ It’s that time of year again. Since this year’s 
batch of Oscars has already been dished out, 
take some time to see if you're up to the QM’s 
challenge, loaded with lots of tough Osca 
queries. * B12 - 


They 








Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Student Action Labor Com- 
mittee (SLAC) has been fighting for 
three years asking President Brody to 
give Hopkins workers a living wage. 
—asalary which wouldkeep its work- 
ers above the poverty line. It seems as 
though they aren’t asking for much, 
but at the same time they are only 
given part of what they ask for. Re- 
cently, President Brody consented to 
gradually increasing employees’ pay 
within a time span of three years to 
$7.75, rather than $7.90, the salary 
that Baltimore deems as the current 
Living Wage. Obviously, three years 
from now $7.75 will still be below the 
poverty line. 

Dave Snyder, a member of SLAC 
comments, “We're glad Hopkins has 
taken this step towardsa genuine Liv- . 
ing Wage and we’re committed to 

bringing them the rest of the way.” 
SLAC has constructed a Living Wage 
‘Pledge that clearly states the main 
goals they 
of 


ip faced by many of Baltimore 
s due to low income, [and] is 
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— Chris Kirkpatrick, "NSYNC 
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BY MIKE JASIK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTeR 


KUBRICK: AN EARLY 
LOOK 


Stanley Kubrick was born in the 
Bronx in 1928 to a middle class fam- 
ily. He had little interest in school, 
but he developed passions for jazz 
drumming, chess and photography. 
He was quoted as saying, “I never 
learned anything at all in school and 
didn’t read a book for pleasure until I 
was 19 years old.” Besides being in- 
volved in the band and school news- 
paper, the Taft Review, in high school, 
healso sold photos to Look magazine. 

Since he graduated in1946 with a 
67 average, he was unable to proceed 
to college, and so was hired, “out of 
pity” he would say, by Look maga- 
zine. He traveled around the country, 
absorbing as much as he could. His 
eyes were opened; he began to learn 
voraciously, taking classes at Colum- 
bia and constantly attending film 
showings at the Museum of Modern 
Art. 

To supplement his income, he 
played chess for money at Greenwich 
Village. With the fundamentals of 
photography behind him, and his 
obsession of film established, Kubrick 
invested his life savings, $3,900, to- 
wards funding Dayof the Fight, a one- 
reel short documentary on 
prizefighter Walter Cartier, a 
subject he had photographed 
previously for Look magazine. 
He sold the film to RKO for 
$4,000, the most a studio had 
ever paid for 
sucha short. 
It was incor- 
porated into 
their This Is 
America se- 
ries, and 
played atthe 
Paramount 
Theater in 
New York. 

RO. 0) 
commis- 
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Kubrick to helm a short for their 
documentary series Pa _ the 
Screenliner. Titled Flying Padre, the 
nine-minute work spotlighted Fred 
Stadtmueller, a priest who piloted a 
Piper Cub around his 400-mile New 
Mexico parish. 

In 1953 the Atlanticand Gulf Coast 
District of the Seafarers International 
Union assigned Kubrick to direct a 
half-hour industrial documentary 
called The Seafarers, his first color film. 
These film experiments were abso- 
lutely necessary for Kubrick, since he 
had never goneto film school andhad 
never had any experience with actual 
filmmaking. As he insisted, “Perhaps 
itsounds ridiculous, but the best thing 
that young filmmakers should dois to 
get hold of a camera and some film 
and make a movie of any kind at all.” 

Hecontinued his experimentation 
with Fear and Desire, a 35mm feature 
shot in the mountains around Los 
Angeles with a crew of only 4, includ- 
ing Kubrick and his then wife, Toba 
Metz, whom hehad marriedat theage 
of 18. The story revolved around four 
soldiers behind enemy lines who, in 
their attemptto escape, stumble upon 
and kill enemy officers. These officers 
turn out to be their doubles. The film 
did not earn back its money like the 
others, and Kubrick deemed it “noth- 
ing more than a bumbling amateur 
film exercise...acompletely inept odd- 
ity, boring and pretentious.” 

But Kubrick’s spirits were not 
dampenedin theleast. He shot Killer’s 
Kiss, a gangland noir, a year later to 
critical kudos for his innovative cin- 
ematography. Kubrick continued to 
single-handedly bear the duties, bear- 
ing the load of director, cinematogra- 
pher, sound man, producer, and edi- 
tor. It took him four months to dub 





the sound, progressing “footstep by 
footstep.” He categorized the film as 
“a frivolous effort done with conceiv- 
ably more expertise though still down 
in the student level of filmmaking.” 
Yet he was still able to sell the film to 
United Artists for worldwide distri- 
bution. 


MAKING A KILLING 


In 1956 Kubrick directed his first 
real work, The Killing. Having secured 
$320,000 of funding from United Art- 
ists and producer James Harris, 
Kubrick was finally able to use many 
able actors as well as a studio set for 
most of the film’s scenes. This was 
Kubrick’s first union film, so he was 
forced to hirea cinematographer, with 
whom he clashed often over the vi- 
sion of specific shots. Critical reviews 
were again positive, as the structure of 
the film was highly touted. Itinvolved 
anumber of flashbacks and timecuts, 
as well as separate scenes for every 
point of view of the robbery, a style 
utterly copied by Quentin Tarantino 
in Jackie Brown. 

The success of The Killingbrought 
Kubrick to the attention of MGM pro- 
duction head Dore Share, where he 
was teamed with novelist Calder 
Willingham to develop future 
projects. After preparing a screenplay 
based on Steven Zweig’s story “The 
Burning Secret” which wentnowhere, 
Thompson joined the duo to adapt 
the Humphrey Cobb war novel Paths 
of Glory. Every studio rejected the 
project until Kirk Douglas agreed to 
star, resulting in a financing deal with 
United Artists. Shot in Germany, the 
1957 film won considerable critical 
acclaim, and has 
since been consid- 
ered one ofthe great- 
est war films ever 
made. It perfectly 
demonstrated the fu- 
tility, the injustice 
and unfairness of war 
and the military. It 
was. banned in 
France for decades, 


CONTINUED ON B6 



































Stanley Kubrick: 1928-1999 


y may be SLACers, 
but they're not slackers! 


in the city by ensuring that its workers 
are paida Living Wage.” Hopkins does 
not lack the necessary funds for this 





Even Harvard 
University was inspired 
by the SLAC group at 
Hopkins to take action 
and gain rights for 
several of its 
employees. It would 
be nice to see Hopkins 
take SLAC as seriously 
as Harvard did. 


ee ee ay. | 


goal to becomea reality sinceit unde- 
niably hasmoney where no strings are 
attached to its investments. It simply 


% 


lacks the incentive and fails to realize 
that peoples’ lives area priority. Over 
one thousand of its employees and 
employees’ families are silently suf- 
fering from this abuse. 

An interesting fact is that had 
American wages kept up with pro- 
ductivity from the late 1960s, the 
minimum wage would actually be 
$11.00. Much of the reason for why 
the minimum wage has slipped so 
low is because service sector workers 
are difficult to organize. SLAC is at- 
tempting to not only bring Hopkins 
up to the minimum wage, but to en- 
courage an annual review process as 
well. 

Snyder shares that the dedicated 
work of SLAC focuses on “taking what 
we learn {at Hopkins], such as phi- 


losophy and economics, and apply- ° 


ing it to the world in which we live.” 
Even Harvard University was inspired 
by the SLAC group at Hopkins to 
take action and gain rights for several 
of its employees. It would be nice to 


see Hopkins take SLAC as seriously , 


as Harvard did. 

Hopkins’ SLAC consists of thirty 
members both undergraduate and 
graduate students. There is equal say 


amongstall its members since there is 
nohierarchy. Instead, there is a rotat- 
ing chairperson for each meeting. The 





The dedicated work of 
SLAC focuses on 
“taking what we learn 
[at Hopkins], such as 
philosophy and 
economics, and 
applying it to the 
world in which we 


live.” 


—DAVE SNYDER, SLAC 
MEMBER 


group sees President Brody’s com- 
promise as a step in the right direc- 
tion. However, they’re “concerned 


* 
’ 
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The Student Action Labor Committee puts up those Living Wage posters 
all over campus. Here, one member continues to rally for the rights of 


workers. 


that the Hopkins community recog- 
nize that this is a partial victory and at 
the same time [are] excited to push 
Hopkins to catch up with the city of 
Baltimore,” says Snyder. 

In the past, SLAC has brought 
speakers to educate Hopkins on is- 
sues such as sweatshops in Central 
America and globalization. An up- 
coming event cosponsored by the 
Coalition of Student Activists 
(COSA) on March 30th at 8 p.m. in 


the AMR multipurpose room is: 
“Women Challenge the World 
Economy.” There will be speakers 
from Uganda and El Salvador. All 
are welcome and encouraged to at- 
tend. Anyone who is interested in 
becoming a member of SLAC or re- 
ceiving more information can email 
Dave | Snyder at. 
drs13@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. Please 
keep in mind that every voice mat- 
ters. 
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Political apathy: Three sides to the story 


BY CHRISTINA MORENO 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTTrerR 


__ Nowadays, itis customary — even 
«fashionable — for the hopeful, fledg-. 
‘ling cynic to rant about the political 
apathy of America’s youth. How- 
yever, as chic as “bleak” may be, the 
“picture that most bitter columnists 
~Paint is not entirely accurate. As a 


matter of fact, the indifference of the 
student body towards the government 
seems to have affected certain groups 
more than others. 

“We are an active club on campus 
with about seventy members,” said 
Matt Foster, chairman of the College 
Republicans, who was especially en- 
thusiastic in this self-description. 
“This pastyear, we have reintroduced 


THE BURNING QUESTION 





What is your opinion of political activity on campus? 


. “Assad a statement as this is, | think that 
© this campus shows little if any political in- 
~ volvement ... probably due to the exorbi- 
tant amount of work we get.” 
—Fsther Vorovich, freshman 


~ “This campus has very little political in- 
~ volvement.” 
> —Jon Werbell, junior 


© “We have political organizations?” 
* —Justin Gliptis, freshman 


“When | think of campus politics, | don’t think 
* about Republicans or Democats. | think about 
Student Cound and the other student run 
groups that serve as an important liaison be- 
tween students and the administration and 
help address campus issues.” 
—Arijat Das, freshman 


v 


“There is no political activity on campus, Last 
"year, some students organized a rally to end 
affirmative action, but other than that, the 
_ organizations haven't done much.” 

, —Anonymous, junior 


“This campus is completely apathetic — no 
one wants to get involved with politics.” 
—Christian Forsythe, freshman 









“There really isn't much political activity, as 
far as | can tell. Maybe students aren't con- 
cerned with prevalent issues, or maybe we 
just have too much work.” 

—Alan Braly, freshman 


“Overall, there’s not much political activity 
on campus; Just a few small, intense pock- 
ets.” 

—Rafi Issac, junior 


“| think that the Democratic Club and the 
Republican Club are not very prevalent on 
campus. However the BSU, DSAGA, and 
SASH are very active. All of the student ac- 
tivist groups (like Al, ACLU, BSU, NAACP, 
HOW) started a club called COSA (coalition 
of student activists). This club is becoming 
a powerful force on campus.” 

—kKatie Dix, freshman 


“The groups really don’t do much other 
than recruit new members.” 
—Chandu Vemuri, junior 


“It’s not really visible ... political activity on 
campus is pretty underground,” 
—Marion Ada Holland, freshman 





—Compiled by Leanne Shipley 


Politics is not just 


for breakfast ... 


olitics. These days, it’s a 

word that causes most of 

us to cringe. Lawyers are 

bad enough, people say, 

but if you really want to 

lose your lunch, just turn them into 
politicians. And just when you think 
~ theycouldn’tgetmuchworse, suddenly, 
we find out most of them are sexual 
deviants as well. It has gotten to be so 
that CNN can report that our President 
is accused of rape and, collectively, we 
shrug our shoulders and change the 
channel. Now, Jerry Springer — that’s 


what I call riveting television. 


Something like the French with 
body odor and the Germans with in- 
credibly temperamental automobiles, 
political apathy has become 
America’s unique affliction. It is a 
phenomenon that is as easily visible 
here at Hopkins as it is in New York, 


Los Angeles, or even Sioux Falls. 


In case you missed it, (and, by the 
turnout, about 7 in 10 of you did) our 
Student Council’s Executive Board 
was elected last week. Most of it was, 
anyway. The Presidential election re- 
mains under investigation, due to 
some shady campaign practices by 
our illustrious candidates. Not that 
those sorts of things matter these days. 
Who cares who gets elected, right? 
‘These jokers are only looking to pad 
their resumes, after all. In any case, 


they cannot do a thing for us. 


Well, in the words of Fire Marshal 
Bill, let me tell ya something. Surpris- 
‘ingly enough, these fellows have sig- 


nificant pull with the administration. 


Even though we might not pay much 
attention to them, I can assure you 
President Brody and the almighty 
Deans most certainly do. They seem 


to think that our duly elected repre- 


‘sentatives promote the true concerns 


of the student body. Fancy that, eh? 


So, while we sit around most of the 


year complaining about how worth- 
less our Student Council is, when elec- 
tions come around, the most outspo- 
ken critics turn around and vote for 
thesame guy they did last year. People 
seem to care so long as they do not 
have to put their own time on theline. 
Howabout voting for somebody with 
original ideas? Better yet, how about 
launching their own campaign? Too 
busy, the voices cryinunison. 
The worst part is, this affliction is 
not suddenly cured on Commence- 
ment Day. We carry itwith us into the 
mysterious rea] world, We can’t help 
‘but suspect that today’s Student 
Council representatives are the po- 
liticos of tomorrow. If they can’t 
_ handle a few thousand bucks in the 


. 
~ 


Student Activities accounts, how can 
we expect them to properly managea 
Federal budget worth hundreds of 
billions? Ifthey can’t runaclean cam- 
paign now, what’s to stop them from 
accepting some cash under the table 


CHARBELBARAKAT © 
THE BEAR'S GROWL 


from foreign agents or corrupt cor- 
porate henchmen? So, we'll do as 
we ve always doneand bury our heads 
in the sand. If we ignore our prob- 
lems, maybe they will just disappear. 
Hey, it works for ostriches. At least 
until some opportunistic carnivore 
bites a chunk out of their ass. 

Here’s the odd thing about politi- 
cians. At heart, they’re symbiotic. 
Without us, they shrivel up and die. 
Just look at Ross Perot. So, when we 
stand up for once, and declare how 
mad we are, they are forced to listen. 
It worked for our parents, after all. 
They got all their buddies back from 
Vietnam, expanded the welfare state, 
and everyone was happy. Then, once 
they ran out of pot, they figured that 
maybe politicians weren’t so bad af- 
ter all and took over things. One look 
at the White House (please pardon 
the stains on the furniture) will tell 
you how far they got us. 

Now, it seems to me, it’s our turn. A 
few among us seem to have the right 
idea. Over the past few months, the 
Living Wage campaign has pushed the 
administration into meeting most ofits 
demands. Towards the end of 1998, the 
NAACP and other campus groups 
staged a rally on behalf of affirmative 
action. Surely it did not go unnoticed 
down in Garland Hall. Atthe very least, 
the high-volume protest managed to 
wake up most of Wolman Hall bright 
and early that day. 

I, for one, got the message. Per- 
haps politics doesn’t have to be an 
evil thing, after all. Looking at what 
these relatively small numbers of stu- 
dents have done with just a bit ofhard 
work and organization, it says a great 
deal about the potential we possess. 
However, it will take a first step. If 
you believe we deserve something 
more from our Student Council than 
an overpriced sushi bar and scores of 
empty promises, dosomething about 
it. If you believe we should expect 
more legislation and less fornication 
from our Federal government offi- 
cials, do something about it. 

Above all, do something. Or pre- 
pare to resign yourself to a lifetime of 
more of the same. 








the HopGOP — our bi-annual news- 
letter, and our annual tour of Wash- 
ington DC. We have had several dis- 
tinguished speakers, including the 
diplomatic correspondent from the 
Washington Post, and a researcher 
from NASA. More importantly, we 
intend to end this year with a bang. 
Right now, we have a debate with the 
College Democrats, a trip to Phila- 
delphia, a visit bya US Congressman, 
and an E-level night all in the works 
for the month of April. The trip to 
Philadelphia will take place on April 
10. We will be announcing the time 
for the other events very soon.” 
“What I am most excited about is 
our plans for next year,” Foster con- 
tinued. “While I will not behere, there 
are a number of very intelligent and 
energetic people ready to take over. 
They have some very good ideas, and 
I think that they may in fact make the 
College Republicans one of the most 
active clubs on campus. [On March 
22] we discussed putting together a 
new symposium program. Already, 
we are working with three major po- 
litical figures to bring them to cam- 
pus. As for our HopGOP, we want to 
expand it into the only campus-wide 
political newspaper. It will include 
articles from students with varying 
viewpoints, and anyone will be eli- 
gible to submit. We also want to start 
having regular general assemblies 
where all the members can get to- 
gether, discuss politics and club mat- 
ters. This can serve to bring the club 
together and create a sense of com- 
munity. We wantto getalot of people 
involved very quickly, and we wantto 
give them a reason to stay active.” 
In spite of the university’s conser- 
vative reputation (and the College 
Democrats’ vow to change it), the 
College Republicans’ liberal rival has 
a higher tally of members — around 
one hundred, reportedly — and an 
equal amount of zeal, concerning its 
upcoming events. 
“We have Congressman Ben 
Cardin coming on Thursday, April 
15, from 8 until 9 p.m.,” rhapsodized 


Zack Friedman, president of the Col- 
lege Democrats. “He'll be speaking 
about students getting involved in 
politics and student activism, in gen- 
eral. He is also planning on address- 
ing American foreign policy towards 
Israel. It’s very important that stu- 
dents attend the event — he’ll be of- 
fering a fresh perspective to them.” 
“This past year, we’ve had many 
successful fund raisers,” continued 
Friedman, “and many of our mem- 
bers were involved in the political 
campaigns for Senator Barbara 
Mikulski and Governer Glendening. 
We’vealso gotten involved with voter 
registration on-campus, which is a 
two-part effort: Getting people regis- 
tered, then getting them to vote. We 
believe that it’s really important for 
college students to get involved at a 
young age, to be aware of corporate 
beliefs and to support their candi- 
PEEL ELE TOLLED, 


“Trying to get 
Libertarians to do 
anything together is 
surprisingly similar to 
trying to herd cats... 
We currently have no 
agenda, events, or 


motivation.” 
— ALEX GIANTURCO 


dates. Lately, we’ve been reaching out 
to other schools, slowly building a 
network across the state and improy- 
ing our communication with other 
colleges’ liberal groups. The year 2000 
should be crucial for us: The Demo- 
crats have a chance to win the House 
of Representaives, as well as the Sen- 
ate; our chances of winning the House 
are better, of course. In any case, we 
feel that we are doing our jobs.” 
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Not all Hopkins students are apathetic. This student is voting. 


Co-president Alfred Ntambi ech- 
oed Friedman’s fire, although his 
numbers varied slightly, “We feel our 
purpose is to increase awareness 
among the student body about demo- 
cratic initiatives both locally and na- 
tionally. The amount of people that 
come to the meetings varies from 
week to week but we have about thirty 
people on our email list. We are also 
currently looking at having Kathleen 
Kennedy Townsend come to speak. 
A debate with the College Republi- 
cans is another possibility which 
should be interesting.” 

While we tend to assume the clout 
of our Republican and Democrat par- 
ties, we similarly forget the ubiqui- 
tous “Third Party,” that nondescript 
and stereotypically deviant group 
whose main objective (at least, in an- 
tiquated comic strips) was to steal 
votes from the more deserving, expe- 
rienced candidates. Around here, we 
call this party the Libertarians. 

At its most legendary, contrary to 
the burlesque cartoons of yore, the 
Libertarian party is known as the 
champion for the “philosophy of free- 


dom.” On the Johns Hopkins cam- 
pus, however, it merits only an Honor- 
able Mention. Then again, is it really a 
surprise thata group who promotesthe 
abstraction of liberty would have diffi- 
culty conceiving organization? 

“The group is currently not ac- 
tive,” said Alex Gianturco, sometime 
officer of the College Libertarians, 
“Last year, we attempted to revive it, 
going on an extensive postering cam- 
paign, offering free food. The usual 
song and dance. Didn’t really fly. The 
group had at one point about twenty- 
five members, but no one wanted to 
waste time showing up to meetings. 
Trying to get Libertarians to do any- 
thing together is surprisingly similar 
to trying to herd cats.” 

“So, after the thunderous amount 
of silence the CL received last year, 
we just didn’t bother dealing with it 
again this year. Mike Jasik and J arein 
theory both officers, and, shouldsome 
other group attempt to contact us, 
would likely be welcome to set up 
debates and such, but we currently 
have no agenda, events, or motiva- 
tion, either.” 


NAACP anticipates next millennium 


BY MATTHEW O’BRIEN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NeEws-LETTER 


The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) spans ninety years of po- 
litical activism in the United States, 
and Hopkins’ own branch, much 
younger but similarly involved, con- 
tinues in that activist tradition. 

Incidents of racial violence were 
the most pressing issues instigating 
in 1909 the “Call” by a number of 
blacks and whites in New York City, 
including the famous educator and 
scholar W.E.B. Du Bois, to create the 
NAACP. Thelegacy of racial violence, 
or hate crimes, remains in the 1990s, 
as evidenced by periodic eruptions of 
highly publicized cases, but the 
Hopkins chapter vice-president and 
Chief of StaffJomo Smith notes that the 
more pressing issue today is with more 
subtle or “under the table” racism. 

The Hopkins NAACP maintainsa 
continuing and open dialogue on race 
and race relations, and hopes to ex- 
pand on two fronts: strengthening 
college ties to the national organiza- 
tion and gathering a broader partici- 
pation and action on campus. “We 


want to expand our boundaries,” says 
Smith. “All issues, when it comes to 
race, are tied together.” 

Last term the NAACP made a 
number of initiatives, joining with 
other organizations like SLAC in the 
campaign for the living wage and 
Amnesty International fora death row 
speaker event, and engaging the stu- 
dent body on topics like bilingualism 
and affirmative action. 

The NAACP also reaches off cam- 
pus and into the Baltimore commu- 
nity through a number of commu- 
nity service projects such as tutorials 
and voter registration drives. The 
NAACP has more recently become 
an active member of the new organi- 
zation COSA, in which various activ- 
ist groups on campus can bring ideas 
together and help each other by pro- 
viding a stronger base ofstudent com- 
mitment. On October 5th last year a 
number of NAACP members, includ- 
ing Smith and current President 
Nicole Swain, traveled to Washing- 
ton, D.C. to participate in a protest 
before the Supreme Court. The 
United States NAACP President 
Kweisi Mfume had expressed con- 
cern after an article in USA Today 


exposed the lack of minority law 
clerks working at the Supreme Court. 
After climbing the marble steps to de- 
liver resumes of qualified minority can- 
didates forlaw clerk positions, authori- 
ties arrested Mfume under a law which 
bars demonstrators at the Supreme 


The Hopkins NAACP 
reaches into the Baltimore 





community through a 
number of community 
Service projects such as 
tutorials and voter 
registration drives. 


Court. In a protest recalling civil rights 
activism of the past, Mfume stated: 
“Through this civil disobedience, we 
want to show how passionately we feel 
about this issue.” 

Mfume, who spoke at Shriver Hall 
in September as part of the MSE Sym- 


posium, is a Hopkins alumnus and 
member of the Board of Trustees. 
Only fifteen minutes away from the 
national headquarters of the NAACP 
on Hope Road in Baltimore, the 
Hopkins chapter hopes it can 
strengthen its ties to this national level 
of the organization in the future. 

The NAACP more importantly 
hopes to focus on issues relevant to 
the student body on campus with a 
focus on “race in the millennium.” 
Considering an evolving society 
where in the not-to-distant future the 
majority-minority classifications will 
rotate, the NAACP desires to engage 
the entire studentbody onissues upon 
which many still remain largely un- 
aware or detached. 

Although at one time pondering a 
move to change the name of the orga- 
nization to achieve greater inclusive- 
ness, the Hopkins chapter has re- 
tained the name of a national 
organization dedicated to equality 
and social and political justice. 

“The NAACP is an organization 
for the Hopkins student body,” Smith 
explains. “Everything that goes on 
here really does affect everyone on 
the student campus.” 





Why I joined Amnesty International 


veryday , newspapers are 

filled with stories ofatroci- 

ties and human rights vio- 

lations all over the world. 

While these situations 
seem overwhelming — even in out of 
control — in reality, we more often 
fail to take the opportunity to act. In 
the summer of 1989, I realized how 
imperative it is to act. I had just re- 
turned from a visit to my birthplace, 
Kashmir, a land considered by many 
tobe the most beautiful place on earth. 
Now, Kashmir’s gushing rivers are 
tainted with blood and its majestic 
mountainsare dotted with torture and 
interrogation centers run by the In- 
dian Occupation Force. That is why I 
joined Amnesty International in the 
sixth grade. Like all Amnesty mem- 
bers, I did not join simply to become 
better informed about human rights 
violations. I joined because I wanted 
to change the world and to actually 
end these violations. 

Nothing seemed impossible to me 
then and nothing seems impossible 
tdday to Amnesty members the world 
over. Since Al was founded in 1961, it 
has worked on behalf of more than 


SABASYED 
A JHU Activist 


44,600 political prisoner cases, of 
which 40,248 are nowclosed. In 1977, 
AI won the Nobel Peace prize for its 
human rights work. The actions of 
thousands of individuals gives AI the 
leverage to be the most effective hu- 
man rights organization in the world. 
Amnesty members send cards, letters, 
telegrams and faxes on behalf of indi- 
vidual prisoners of conscience to gov- 
ernment officials. This constant action 
generates effective pressure. Al mem- 
bersalso organize public meetings, col- 
lect signatures for petitions, and ar- 
range publicity events, such as vigils at 
governmentembassiesin order to bring 
indicted war criminals to justice . 
However, bringing Chile’s 
Pinochet and Serbia’s President 
Milosovic to justice is not Amnesty’s 
greatest battle — fighting indiffer- 
ence is. A surviving victim of the 
Holocaust once said that she could 
come to forgive the Nazis who killed 
her family, but she would never forgive 


the rest ofthe world which just stood by 
and did nothing to stop them. AI fights 
indifference by supporting victims of 
human rights abuses all over the world 
— from Kasmirto Kosovo to Turkey to 
Tunisia to Palestine to Peru. As Martin 
Luther King Jr. once declared, a threat 
to justice any where is a threat to justice 
everywhere. 

Some may consider AI members a 
bit extreme. But ask yourselves this — 
Ifahuman rights organization doesnot 
stand up for human rights, then who 
will? This past summer, I asked my self 
this very question as I was being ques- 
tioned at a Indian Army check point in 
Kashmir, for the third time in one day. 
I returned to Hopkins with a realiza- 
tion of what it means to live in a free 
country. And as an active Amnesty 
member, I have the unique opportu- 
nity to help fight for people who are not 
in a position to fight for themselves, 

The Hopkins AI chapter works fora 
range of struggles and coordinates a 
variety of actions. In addition to the 
Urgent Action petitions that work for 
individual prisoners worldwide, wealso 
put together an event on behalf of hu- 


man rights violations in the United 


i 


States. Last semester, AI sponsored 
“Live from Death Row” forwhich more 
than 250 students packed the Clipper 
room to speak with death row inmate 
Tyrone Gilliam viaa speaker telephone. 
Gilliam, who has since been executed, 
spoke his last thoughts to an audience 
in which notall people were notagainst 
the death penalty, but most of whom 
were touched by his words. Next Mon- 
day, March 29 AI is running a panel 
discussion centering on juvenile jus- 
tice, examining certain issues of con- 
cern known to impact the young in 
uniquely devastating ways. Finally, Al 
members are going up to York County 
Prison in Pennsylvania to help process 
claims for those seeking asylum in the 
United States. Asylum-seekers are not 
criminals, However, many are con- 
tained with in American prisoners with 
convicted criminals. Andunlikecrimi 


nal suspects, asylum-seekers are often. | 


denied bail and have no idea when, OF — 





if, they will be released. 

The mission of Amnesty Interna- 
tional is quite simple — to tee 
the human rights of all people, irté- 
spective oftheir race, religion, ethnicity» 
gender or sexual preference. 
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BY RACHEL SAMS 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


MEMPHIS, Tenn. — He’s been 
everything to everyone. When your 
mom was in high school, he was the 
swivelly-pelvised embodiment of sex 
appeal and rebellion. By the time you 
came along, he’d become a potbel- 
lied, strung-out lounge singer, the 
height of material and chemical ex- 
cess. Now, two decades after his death, 
he’s a legend whose ghost many K- 
Mart shoppers swear they’ve 
glimpsed. Millions of people flock to 
his grave each year to hold vigil on the 
anniversary of his death. 

No doubt about it, Elvis Presley is 
a complex phenomenon, one that | 
— and I daresay many others of my 
generation — have never fully un- 
derstood. So this Spring Break, I made 
the 120-mile trip from my home to 
Graceland to try to unravel the mys- 
tery that is Elvis. 

I’m not sure what I hoped to find 
there — shag carpeting that would 
reveal the stories of the King’s many 
extramarital trysts? Leftover marsh- 
mallow fluff from a long-ago mid- 
night snack? In hindsight, the only 
way Graceland would have been 
worth the $19.50 I plunked down 


would have been if the King himself 
had materialized and mowed down 
Puff Daddy with his 1956 Caddy con- 
vertible. 


THE ETERNAL PELVIS 


After having my photo snapped, I 
boarded a tour bus heavy with fami- 
lies traveling together and older folks 
in polyester pantsuits, all headed for 
the mansion. (The mansion tour 
alone costs $10.) 

Elvis bought Graceland, named af- 
ter its former owner’s aunt Grace, for 
$100,000 in 1957. As you can imag- 
ine, he quickly made some necessary 
adjustments: after all, a world-famous 
rock star can’t be without stained- 
glass peacocks in the living room, a 
yellow leather bar in the TV room or 
a makeshift recording studio com- 
plete with shag carpeting on the floor 
and ceiling (the “Jungle Room”). And 
don’t forget the mirrors. The King 
couldn’t turn his head without meet- 
ing his reflection. 

What we got to see of the house 
was pretty nifty — extravagant, odd, 
but altogether not quite as tacky as I 
had expected. Unfortunately, out of 
the house’s eight bedrooms, we only 
got to see one — Elvis’ parents’ room. 
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COURTESY OF GRACELAND 


Seven gift shops at Graceland offer useful souvenirs like this one. 


A Transformer marathon 


Transformers series more than meets the eye for Hopkins students 





BY YOUNG CHANG 
Tue Jonns Hopkins News-Letter 


Transformer pundit Stephen Liu 
can’t quite decide on his words. Or- 
ganizer of the evening-long Trans- 
former Marathon held during Spring 
Break, Liu finds no words able to do 
his figurine-phenomenom justice, so 
he shrugs and smiles. Bouncing twice 
into his chair, he says slowly, “I 
dunno. It’s just cool.” 

“Transformersare, like, universal,” 
he says of the movie and the televi- 
sion series. “Even when I watch it 
now, the plot is pretty complex... it’s 
not stupid.” Liu, a junior BioMedical 
Engineering major, compares 
Transformers with Voltron, also a 
series featuring robots, and says that 
re-watching the latter proved “re- 
‘ally lame.” 

The Transformer appeal among 
most male fans seems to echo the 
difference between “good” literature 
and “great” literature. “Great” books 
stand the test of time — whether read 
during the year of its publication ora 
century following, they affect 
people. The intensity 
and longevity of 
“good” books, on the 
other hand, are tran- 
sitory. 

For Liu, a Trans- 
former fan since third 
grade, the Transformer 
effectis “great” instead 
of “good” — the fasci- 
nation never ends. 

Asa child he watched 
theseries diligently, bought 
the action figures, even 
drew them. He is especially 
fond of one particular set of 
the series and recently 
stumbled upon the opportu- 
nity to order them from the 
Internet. Two video tapes, each 
sixhourslong, include approxi- 
mately 40 shows over a decade 
old, and it is this esoteric find 

that Liu wants to share with fel- 
low fans. 

“It’s like ... why do guys like 
cars?” he asks. He shrugs his char- 
acteristic shrug because once again, 
he’s at a loss for words. He doesn’t 
havea response, and this explains his 
fondness for Transformers: “1 don’t 
know. It’s really weird.” 


TRANSFORMERS: OLD 


AND NEW 


The Transformer Marathon, held 
ata friend of Liu’s because Liu’s T.V. 
“turns off sometimes,” attracted 
about five people. Approximately 
seven others dropped in and out, but 
only a core five demonstrated devo- 
tion to the event. Jomo Smith, a 
sophomore, was, in Liu’s opinion, the 
most “faithful fan.” 

“Hewastherelike the wholetime,” 
says Liu.’ 

Smith stayed at the marathon 
about three to four hours, and he’d 
still like to do it again. 

“T was just like totally ecstatic [the 
first time] because I watched it all the 
time as a kid, and it’s not syndicated 
anymore on the cartoon networks,” 
he says. 

Numerous announcements via e- 
mail were well-responded to during 
the week preceding the marathon, 
which led Liu to anticipate “thou- 
sands of people” at his event. Un- 
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Heartbreaker’s home breaks the bank 


A little advice for the traveler: If youre making a pilgrimage to Graceland, be prepared to shell out a hunka-hunka burnin’ change 


For my $10, I felt that I had earned the 
right to see how much velvet the King 
and Priscilla deemed necessary for 
their inner sanctum, but alas, my cu- 
riosity went unsatisfied. 

The tour of the grounds contin- 
ued with a look at Elvis’ dad’s office, 


Bile: 


In 





hindsight, the only 
way Graceland would 
have been worth the 
$19.50 | plunked down 
would have been if 
the King himself had 
materialized and 
mowed down Puff 
Daddy with his 1956 
Caddy convertible. 





where volumes of fan mail were an- 
swered daily and press conferences 
were held. In a videotape of one of 
these press conferences, I finally got 
my first glimpse of what made Elvis 
the enormous star he was. 

He was dodging questions about 
what his love life had been like while 
overseas in the armed forces. “I’ve 
gotta be careful when I answer ques- 
tions like that,” he said, chuckling to 
himself. He had an indescribable but 
undeniable magnetism, and his boy- 
ish grin and careless way of running 
his hand over his shiny, flawlessly 
styled black hair illustrated it per- 
fectly. 

The next stop was the “trophy 
room,” a repository for relics as var- 
ied as Elvis’ high school class pic- 


fortunately, only a handful attended, 
but Liu is not discouraged. This was 
only the first part ofhis series, he says, 
and a “remedial marathon” is being 
planned for those who missed the first 
installment. 

Liu also plans on showing Trans- 
formers: The Movie, which he has 
watched “at least 50 times.” Released 
in 1985 after the inception of the se- 
ries, Liu says of the relic, “It was the 
best movie ever.” 

“I remember the movie. It’s really 
emotional,” says Smith. 

Film paraphernalia led to the mar- 
keting of newer, better toys, which in 
turn led to a “re-vamped” television 
series that “was even better than be- 
fore,” according to Liu. 

Early episodes portray Trans- 


formers spending most their time. 


on Earth interacting with humans, 
says Liu. Recent airings are more 
futuristic. Technological innova- 
tions intrigue Liu, and this is why 
he is still a fan. 
“When youw’reakid, it looks cool 
cuz it is cool and stuff... and now, I 
guess I notice the science-y 
stuff too — the technical 
stuff,” he says. He illus- 
trates using Optimus 
Prime, a good-guy 
Transformer charac- 
ter. Though killed in 
the movie, he is re- 
vived in recent epi- 
sodes to save the uni- 
verse from bad-guy 
Rodimus Prime. A 
solar explosion com- 
plicates matters as 
spore-dispersals cause 
the spread of hatred 
among anyone infected 
with the spores. But 
Optimus Prime, like 
any action-figure 
hero, overcomes 
his obstacle with 
an impervious 
alloy coat pro- 
tective against 
spores, 

Liu ex- 
plains specifi- 
cally and rap- 

. $a) dt 
presuming his audience 
shares his all-but-common 
Transformer knowledge. — 








tures, white leather boots worn 
in Vegas and my personal fa- 
vorite, a tube of Elvis lipstick 
that sold for $1. The package 
boasted a picture of the King 
saying “Keep me always on 
your lips.” 

The “Hall of Gold” gives 
youngsters like myselfa clue to 
just how biga phenomenon the 
King was; on its walls are dis- 
played his gold singles and al- 
bums, 111 in all. 

Out behind Gracelandin the 
Meditation Garden, the King 
lies in state, his grave heaped 
with flowers and tributes. His 
parents and grandmother are 
buried nearby, and a marker 
stands in remembrance of his 
stillborn twin Jesse. A fountain 
gurgles constantly as tourists 
whip out their cameras and 
click away. 

As far as I’m concerned, the 
best part of the Graceland 
grounds is free. It’s the stone 
wall surrounding the grounds, 
on which visitors have been 
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leaving their mark for decades. 
Some have drawn pictures. 
Some have proclaimed undy- 
ing love or lust for Elvis; others say 
Elvis’ music has brought romance 
into their lives, and have etched their 
significant other’s name into the wall 
next to their own. And many seem to 
expect to see him again; one believer 
proclaims that THE PELVIS LIVES! 


ELVIS, INC. 


For those who want the full Elvis 
experience, there is the Platinum 
Tour, which costs $19.50. This in- 
cludes not only the mansion but also 
a tour of Elvis’ two airplanes, his car 
collection andan entity called the Sin- 
cerely Elvis museum. 

You can’t even walk through the 
cabin of the lesser of the two planes, 
the Jet Star; you have to peer in at it 
through a plastic wall. The larger 
plane, Lisa Marie (named after Elvis’ 
daughter), is considerably more im- 
pressive. It boasts a double bed witha 
blue velvet headboard, a conference 
room done all in leather, a bathroom 
sink made of flakes of 24 karat gold 
and a bar stocked with Elvis’ favorite 
elixirs, including lime Gatorade and 
Diet Dr. Pepper. 


The car collection includes about 
20 of the countless vehicles Elvis 
owned, from a dune buggy and a golf 
cart with white leather seats to the red 
1960 MG Elvis drove in the movie 
Blue Hawaii. The most impressive by 
far isa 1956 purple Cadillac El Dorado 
convertible. This is the biggest, long- 
est and shiniest vehicle I have ever 
seen. It’s easily the same length as two 
modern cars (three in the case of the 
Geo Metro.) 

Then there was the museum. Ihave 
ahunch that this particular collection 
is made up of all the items Priscilla 
and Lisa Marie didn’t want. Itincludes 
a giant Winnie the Pooh that appar- 
ently belonged to Lisa Marie, Elvis’ 
shaving products, portraits of the 
family horses and police badges from 
Elvis’ collection of law enforcement 
memorabilia. 

Coming out of the museum, I 
found the stand where visitors can 
purchase pictures taken of themselves 
at the beginning of the tour. Appar- 
ently, few dare to venture to 
Graceland alone; the pictures of lone 
travelers are kept separate from the 
rest of the pictures, forming a little 
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Extravagant? You bet! Graceland’s a palace fit for a king, or rather, The king. 


leper colony. The photo package of- 
fered includes two 6x8 photos and a 
photo keychain, totaling a whopping 
$16 and change. 

Strategically placed around the 
plaza were seven gift shops and three 
restaurants. The whole shebangisrun 
by an organization called Elvis Presley 
Enterprises. The man whose moves 
and music inspired millions has be- 
comea million-dollar industry, suck- 
ing money out ofthe pockets of people 
from every state in the U.S. and 
around the world. On my trip, in- 
cluding parking anda cheesy shirt for 
my friend, I dropped over fifty bucks. 
I guess a sucker really is born every 
minute. oO 

I can’t say it wasn’t educational, 
though. I learned that although Elvis 
is best known for his contributions to 
rock and roll, he had a passionate 
love for gospel, country and rhythm 
and blues as well. He listened to and 
sang all these genres of music during 
his career; maybe this is what gave 
him such broad appeal, the kind that 
keeps people trekking to Memphis 
and opening their pockets in hopes of 
getting a piece of the mystery. 





Gutting presents the“Real” Oscars 


*m sick and tired of the damn 
Academy Awards. They never 
represent what decent, hard- 
working movie audiences re 
ally think. Life is Beautiful? 
Come on. Who really thinks a movie 
with subtitles deserves any award? 
And what’s all the fuss about 
Shakespeare in Love? What good is a 


movie ifit doesn’t replace Cliffs Notes 


as an English class staple? 

What we need is a new version of 
the Oscars. A version which repre- 
sents the interests ofthe biggest movie 
audience: males ages 18 to 25. 

We're going to have to come up 
with completely new categories which 
will allow the truly best movies of the 
year to win awards. It’s an outrage 
that no Adam Sandler movie has ever 
won an Oscar, and that must change. 
So here are the Real Oscars. 

Best Ass Kicking: 

This year saw a few good ass- 
kickings that we havetolookat. Norm 
MacDonald gets a great one in his 
masterpiece, Dirty Work, and then 
gets revenge right back as the police 
beat senseless the frat boys who beat 
him up. 

It’s hard to pass up Norm 
MacDonald, but I’ve got to go with 
Adam Sandler for this year’s Best Ass- 
Kicking. I’m talking about the scene 
from The Waterboy where he demol- 
ishes Colonel Sanders. There’s just 
nothing like seeing a simple 
southerner beating the hell out of a 
fast food magnate. 

Best Car Chase: 

_ Imustadmit, there weren’ta lot of 
great car chases this year. I didn’t see 
any great ones. But one of my friends 
told me that Robert DeNiro chasing 
Jonathan Price through the streets of 
Paris was a great car chase, so we'll 
give it the award, 

_ But we still have to wonder where 
all the car chases went? We need to 
get back to the fundamentals and re- 
capture what made us love them so 
much in the past. It’s just been all 
down hill after the scene in The Blues 
Brotherswhen Dan Aykroyd and John 





TOMGUTTING 


FROM THE GUTT 


Belushi drive through that mall. 

Biggest Explosion: 

The sad truth is, there weren’t any 
worthy explosions this year. Hope- 
fully that will change in 1999 with the 
release of Star Wars Episode I. But I 
just don’t have the heart to say that 
Armageddon wins the award for a 
depressing asteroid explosion. Where 
has all the action gone? 

Most Ridiculous Heroism: 

With all the stock action films that 
are made today, this is a necessary 
category. Sometimes producers and 
directors fail to cross their T’sand dot 
their I’s. That couldn’t have been 
more true of the big fight scene at the 
end of Lethal Weapon 4. - 

Here’s the score. Mel Gibson is 
having it out with the evil bad guy. He 
gets both of his arms broken, but 
somehow still manages to free him- 
self from underneath a huge concrete 
block while under water. Then he 
punches the bad guy out. With two 
broken arms? Go figure. ; 

Hottest Woman (a.k.a., Best Ac- 
tress): 

All right, we’re going to have to 
step outside 1998 for this winner. I 
confess, Drew Barrymore in The Wed- 
ding Singer looked nice. And so did 
Denise Richards in Wild Things. Even 
Jennifer Love Hewitt in I Still Know 
What You Did Last Summer, But no 


matter what the year, there is only 
one possible choice for Hottest 
Woman: Sarah Michelle Gellar. Have 
you seen Cruel Intentions yet? She’s 
simply irresistible. j 
Stud of the Year (a.k.a., Best Ac 
tor): j 
I would love to say that Adam 
Sandler was the best actor this year. 
But I just can’t do it. I can’t overlook 
the sheer brilliance with which Norm 
MacDonald played his role in Dirty 
Work. Theman hassuchan easy man- 
ner. He was the best actor of 1998, a 
true talent. After all, who else could 
deliver linés such as, “Hey, maybe 
you'll feel better after we have some 
dirty sex”? 
Best Death Scene: 
Who died the most intense, 
hardcore death? After all, that’s what 
we really want to see in movies. And 
this year saw some wonderful kill- 
ings. Jamie Lee Curtis did away with 
Michael Myers perfectly in Hallow- 
een: H20 by chopping his head off. 
Scream 2 wasn’t devoid of its share of 
quality death scenes, either. ; 
But none of them stands up to one 
in Saving Private Ryan. I don’t want 
to try to legitimize these awards by 
giving one to a serious movie. I 
Nothing can top the scene on the 
floor where the guy from Dazed and 
Confused (the one who got his ass 
kicked by the “Neo-Nazi in a 50’s 
greaser uniform”) is stabbed by a 
German soldier. It’s five minutes or 
more of intense hand-to-hand com- 
bat that finally ends as our hero is 
stabbed in the heart by the German. 
It’s hard to watch, but it’s amazing... 
Best Adam Sandler Movie — 
_ This is it. The final award. The 
king of kings. What really is the best 
Adam Sandler movie? It’s a tough 
call. They all have their merits, even 
Shakes the Clown, Sandler’s obscure 
film debut about alcoholic clowns 
starring Bobcat Goldthwait from 
1992, “of De 
But my heart goes out to Billy 
Madison, his first solo project. It’s got 
everything. He called the shit “poop!” 
Andfinally Adam Sandlerhasanaward, 
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Former officer speaks 


Lesbian Col. Cammermeyer on life after “don’t ask, don’t tell” 
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Colonel Grethe Cammermeyer discussed her military service and notoriety. 


BY CHRISTINA MORENO 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTeR 


On Tuesday, March 23, the Di- 
verse Sexuality and Gender Alliance 
kicked off Awareness Days 1999 with 
a lecture by Colonel Grethe 
Cammermeyer, a recent Congres- 
sional candidate and the highest rank- 
ing officer ever to be discharged from 
the military for sexual orientation. 

"Nowadays, you have people re- 
fusing to serve because they 'think 
they might be gay." It's like being ar- 
rested for saying 'I think I want to rob 
a bank’," Cammermeyer said ina pri- 
vate interview. 

"It's a great injustice to those who 
really do want to serve their country 
but cannot.” 

Cammermeyer spoke of several 
items on the platform for her recent 
Congressional run, emphasizing a 
strong military and "real" health care 
reform. 

"I've been a nurse for thirty-five 
years," she said. "I certainly under- 
stand the need for a better national 
health plan, as opposed to the sham 
of these past years." 


"Sexual orientation isn't a matter 
when you're running for office, but it 
is when you're voting," she contin- 
EARLS I EO EIS 


“For Coming Out Day, | 
think that every gay 
person in America 
should bring a straight 
couple home for 
dinner to see how we 
live. To see that we're 


not so different.” 


— COL. GRETHE 
CAMMERMEYER 





ued. 


"I was a candidate who happened 
to be a lesbian, rather than a lesbian 
candidate. To be a Democrat, you 
need to have a sense of values and to 





work for opportunitiesand safetynets | 


for {the unfortunate]. You work to- 
wards their enabling. [As gay indi- 
viduals], I believe that we have a per- 
spective on equal rights and prejudice 
that 'privileged' people do not." 

"In order for there to be any real 
change, the law has to change or be 
discarded, but ourjobas the nonmili- 
tary isto continue to self-identify and 
speak out; it's only in breaking the 
silence that our children will come to 
understand," she continued. 

"As young people, you must live 
your truth as the opportunity is right. 
If you're looking for a 'culture' to as- 
sure yourself that you're 'okay,' there 
are whole groups of gay artists, writ- 
ers, athletes and issues out there for 
you. You don't have to be a gay activ- 
ist just because you are gay." 

An obvious paragon of the queer 
community, Cammermeyer also be- 
lieves she had something to offer to 
the heterosexual half of Hopkins’ gay- 
straight alliance on that Tuesday 
night. 

"Notoriety," she smiled. "But seri- 
ously, people are usually drawn to 
events by two things: notoriety or an 
actual vested interest. There is no real 
answer [to why heterosexual people 
would want to attend the lecture]. I 
have found that, as long as you are 
pragmatic and straightforward, it's 
hard to be confronted. I once held a 
talk in the mid-West during which 
there were twelve people sitting in the 
back rows, Bibles in hand, ready to 
confront me with their moral or im- 
moral interpretations — they never 
spoke up." 

"For Coming Out Day, I think that 
every gay person in America should 
bring a straight couple home for din- 
ner to see how we live. To see that 
we're not so different. I asked the 
[straight] actress and AIDS activist 
Judith Light to be a part of a project 
I'm working on, featuring gay youth 
telling their own stories. I went right 
up to her and asked, 'Why do you 
care?’ She answered, 'I'm Jewish.' 
People forget that, yes, it wasn't easy 
being gay, many years ago, but things 
also weren't easy if you were a woman 
or if you were black or Jewish.” 





Idris Olabodes little abode 


There's a place in Baltimore where everybody knows your name 


BY BENEDICTA KIM 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTER 


A “little Africa” sits across from 
Pete’s Grille. Boxes of Phillsbury Idaho 
Mashed Potatoes and Ghana Fresh 
Instant Plaintain Fufu Flour, “Ready 
in five minutes,” linea shelfin Bode’s 
Food Store, located at East 32nd Street 
in the Waverly neighborhood. 

This little-known alcove carries 
plaintains, palm oil, dried stockfish 
from Norway and goat meat. In addi- 
tion to these spices, produce and 
meats, videos, tapes, CD’s and maga- 
zines are available. 

If you want a copy ofa 1992 soccer 
game between Ivory Coast and Zam- 
bia, you now know where to go. 

Idris Olabode, better known as 
Bode, opened the food store special- 
izing in African, Caribean, West 
Indies food and fashion in 1988. 
Bode’s African Restaurant, a couple 
of doors down from the store, has 
been open for less than a year. 

Bode came to the United States 
alone in 1983 to get an education and 
eventually return home to Nigeria. 
Working while going to school, he 
earned a B.S. in business from Nor- 
folk State, New Yorkand in 1986 com- 
pleted his M.B.A. from Morgan State. 
~ However, instead of going back 
home, he decided to open shop — an 
African food store, in Baltimore. Bode 
‘recently expanded his business by 
adding a restaurant next door. Now 
with a family, including a daughter, 
Joami, and Idris junior, his son, who 
helps out at the stores, Bode is quite 
far from his original plan of “getting 
‘out” with an education and settling in 
Nigeria. 
~ When Bode’s store opened, he re- 
“members that his was the only Afri- 
‘can store owned by an African in Bal- 
‘timore. Even the idea of an African 
“food store wasstill new, andhe wanted 
‘to provide a store where the custom- 
“ers were treated with more consider- 
‘ation, where customers could “feel at 
home.” 

- As the motto painted on the store 
‘window promises, “we do business in 
an African manner” — to Bode, this 
means consideration and respect, 
even granting customers a “bargain- 
ing power” for lower prices. 

. After nine years of operating the 


store, he was recognized for his ef- 
forts “to save the community” when 
he received a presidential citation 
from the City of Baltimore in 1997 for 
investing in the community. 

His store has since become more 
thana food store. “It’s becomea place 
that Africans love to come and dis- 
cuss issues like politics, economy, 
culture and attitudes of individuals 
and even to produce organizations 
that serve the interests of the Afri- 
cans,” said Bode. 

“It’s a place to meet old friends, 
new friends, including people from 
different tribes.” 

Still there is much to be missed 
about his home land, which he visits 
once or twice a year. “I miss every- 
thing,” Bode said, “I miss my rela- 
tives, my friends, but especially the 
culture.” 

For example, as he explained, 
“When I’m older than you, you get 
respect.” Without missing a beat, his 








friend joked, “You don’t earn it. You 
get it free.” 

What will he be doing in ten 
years? “Maybe I'll force myself to 
go back home and start a business 
back there,” Bode mused. 

This may be easier said than done. 
Friends who “have kept him going 
when he was down,” his family and 
businesses are all here in Baltimore. 

His friend from the Morgan State 
years, whois dressed ina shirt and tie, 
drops byto buy some groceries before 
going home. “Yousee,” Bode says, 
“My classmates from school still keep 
in touch.” 

“We went tothe same school, but 
look—hehasatieand Ihave this,” he 
continues, pointing to his bluedenim 
shirt. 

“You see, when the ladies look 
at him, they’ll know that he’s to 
be taken seriously.” 

“Don’tlisten to him, that means 
nothing,” his friend says, smiling. 
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Idris Olabode takes a breather in between customers at his African food 
establishment, Bode’s Food Store. 


| BY YOUNG CHANG 
| THE Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


Queer diversity has recently over- 
| comeahurdle, claims GloriaGuzman, 
| executive officer of the Diverse Sexu- 

ality and Gender Alliance at Hopkins. 

Community response is less along the 
| lines of “this is a gay event, I have 
nothing to do with it,” she says, but 
friendlier towards issues of alterna- 
tive sexual preferences. 

That’s why 1999’s Gay Lesbian Bi- 
sexual and Transgendered (GLBT) 
Awareness Days will probably ex- 
perience one of its greatest recep- 
tions at Hopkins since its inception 
in 1993. 

Begun last Monday, the theme of 
this year’s month-long celebration of 
queer diversity is “Living Out Loud.” 
Presented by DSAGA, events include 
not only campus traditions such as 
Drag Night and movies, but four 
speakers from around the country as 
well as open panel discussions on is- 
sues such as transgendered sexual- 
ity. 

An inter-school effort, spear- 
headed largely by Loyola College, also 
adds a film series to this year’s pro- 
gram. 

“Generally I think gay issues are 
pretty much ignored on campus,” 
says Julie Scharper, DSAGA’s public 
relations coordinator, “But we want 
to provide activities that help en- 
courage dialogue between members 
of the GLBT and the community as 
a whole to reduce homophobia and 
to provide awareness of GLBT is- 
sues.” 

The upcoming month will be 
roughly split into four categories or 
weeks. The first, lesbian week, will 
feature speakers Margarethe 
Cammermeyer and Leslea Newman, 
as well as the film Bound to corre- 
spond with subject matter dealt with 
by the speakers. Week two will high- 
light transgender issues with 
speaker Leslie Feinberg, a film titled 
Ma Vie En Rose followed by a panel 
discussion and, ofcourse, Drag Night. 

“Generally we just have a Drag 
Night,” says Scharper of this week’s 


events. “But I sort of think that it’s a 
negative thing thatit’s one of the very- 
well attended events... because it feeds 
stereotypes of feminine-gay men and 
masculine-lesbian women, or the ste- 
reotype that all gay people are 
transgendered. 

“I don’t knowifthat’s really giving 
as much respect to transgendered is- 
sues as having the speaker will.” This 
year’s broadened focus in the area 
marks a distinct change from past 
traditions, she says. 

Week three focuses on gay men 
with highlights speaker Peter 
Colohan, the movie Strawberry and 
Chocolate and a student-run theater 
performance. 

Week four, bisexual week, features 
the movie French Twist followed bya 
discussion. 


DSAGA: Living out loud 


Past years have attracted a gener- 
ally older, off-campus audience, but 
this year’s Executive Board at DSAGA 
hopes for greater attendance by stu- 
dents from different campuses as well, 
Approximately 100 attendees are ex- 
pected for the bigger events, accord- 
ing to Guzman, and 50 for smaller, 
lecture-type functions. 

Ashley Bourland, one of DSAGA’s 
most devoted members, according to 
Scharper, hopes the following 
month will spur an increased un- 
derstanding of lesbian/gay/trans- 
sexual issues. 

“IT didn’t know a. lot about 
transgendered people a month ago,” 
she offers as an example. “So that’s 
one of the things I hope people will 
realize — that there are transgendered 
people in the world.” 


LIVING OUT LOUD 





March 24 Movie Night; Bound; 8 p.m. Mudd Hall 


March 25 Leslea Newman; author of Heather Has Two Mommies discusses the controversy sur- 
rounding her book; 7 p.m. Levering Hall, Arellano Theater 


March 29 Transgender Activist Leslie Feinberg; discussion of parallels between the 
transgender, feminist and labor movements; 7 p.m. Bloomberg Hall 


March 31A Panel of Transgender Issues; Ma Vie En Rose ; 8 p.m. Mudd Hall 


April 2 Drag Night; Students join professional drag kings and queens on stage; 8 p.m. Levering 
Hall, Glass Pav. 


Aprit6 Peter Colohan; representative from Delta Lambda Phi, a national gay fraternity; 8 p.m. 
Bloomberg Hall 


National Day of Silence; Hopkins students will observe silence for a full day to commemorate 
GLBT people made voiceless by oppression 


April 7 Movie Night; Strawberry and Chocolate; 8 p.m. Mudd Hall 


April 8 Catalyst Theater; interactive play about coming-out in which the audience actually talks 
with the actors during performance; 8 p.m. Bloomberg Hall 


April 9 Concert: Michelle Malone; folk-rock musician; 8 p.m. Shriver Hall 


April 14 Movie Night; French Twist; 8 p.m. Mudd Hall 











Keen on the teen scene 


kay, now, here’s my 

confession. And it’s a 

biggie. (I mean, imag- 

ine my face behind a 

dark screen on the 
television with a deep, warped voice.) 
I’m addicted to teen magazines. And 
not the respectable publications like 
Mademoiselle or Cosmo. I buy the 
ones that anyone over the age of 16 is 
not supposed to go near. You know 
what I’m talking about — a big close- 
up cover shot of some smiling girl 
from Dawson’s Creek next to the 
words “30 ways to snag your crush” 
in fluorescent pink. 

It doesn’t sound like much of an 
embarrassing vice. But, the thing is, 
I don’t fit the mold of the average 
teen magazine reader. I’ve never 
once seen Buffy the Vampire Slayer, 
I don’t wear “supercute hair stuff,” 
and I’m pretty sure I won’t make it 
to any prom this year. In fact, ’mas 
far removed from teen-girl culture 
as they come. (I can’t even name 
one member from the 
Backstreet Boys!) But all of 
that never stops me from 
greedily reading a giggly in- 
terview with Carson Daly of 
MTV or finding out about 
the hottest new teen ‘dos. 
For some odd reason, I’m 
hooked. 

Itall startedafewmonths 
ago with a guilty curiosity. 
Apart of me cringed in dis- 
gust when I saw YM addto 
girls’ already immense in- 
securities with their “Ask 
a Guy” Q&A section, but 
then a much greater part 
of me was attracted to 
the taboo. A slender 
Kate Moss next to the 
phrase “how to make 
him your’s” is prob- 
ably the most contro- 
versial thing you can 
print these days. I 
thought, “They’re ruining 
young girls’ self-confidence, 
and it’s so exciting!” 

Then, I got hooked on the 
advice. With the pointers they 
give, I truly believed that they 
actually wanted to ruin the 
lives of young girls, 

For instance, I read that 
one way to capture the atten- 
tion of that guy you’ve been 
eyeing is to “accidentally” spill 
some soda on him. That’s 
right. Don’t be so sure that he’ll 





SARABILLARD 
GuILTY PLEASURES 


never speak to you again once you've 
ruined his new jacket. Meghan, 15, 
gave a testimonial to the truth of the 
gimmick’s power in the March issue 
of Twist magazine: “I couldn’tbelieve 
my ploy worked. Hestill doesn’tknow 
Idumped mysoda onhimon purpose 
—andheneverwill.” Icouldn’tthink 
of anything more amusing than the 
thought of dozens of insecure junior 
high schoolers dousing the class hottie 
with Mountain Dew, then realizingit 
was a big mistake. 

Jalso thought it was a bit strange 
that the magazines assume that ey- 
ery girl in the country has a secret 
crush, as ifit’s a given that there just 
has to be that unattainable guy in 
your physics class and there’s a very 
concrete method to attaining him. 

But that was then. My 



















scoop on Joshua Jackson? 
Try some teen magazines. 


How curiosity turned into an obsession with teen magazines 


dependency on those “Is he into 
you?” quizes was somehow ironic. 
But it’s not anymore. I really be- 
lieve that there is a method to get- 
ting the guy (although I’d never use 
it). I’ve started listening to boy 
bands, shopping at Claire’s, and, 
listen, I care about Dawson’s new 
duo. 

And there actually is alot tolearn 
from the magazines... ifyou start to 
care about the secret desires of 
*"NSync. And why not? Thousands 
of 12- year-old girls care that Justin 
from ’NSync used to be afraid that 
gremlins would reach out from un- 
der his bed and grab his legs. So 
what’s so strange if I start caring, 
too? (Oh, andifyoucare, Joey Fatone 
from the band can make two dozen 
different kinds of pasta sauces. Be- 
lieve it.) 

I have yet to start putting the 
pin-ups of 98 Degrees on the walls 
on my apartment, but I’m close to? 
that stage. Frighteningly close. And 
I don’t even think the guys are at all 
attractive. I’ve just caught the teen- 
age girl magazine fever. 


MY Cyberse, 
Nghtmare 
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Will the real Cosmo Kramer please stand up? 


BY RACHEL SAMS 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The character of Cosmo Kramer 
on Seinfeld always seemed just a little 
too outlandish. Sure, he was funny, 
but while Jerry, Elaine and George 
kind of reminded you of people you 
knew, it seemed like the show’s writ- 
ers had pulled Kramer’s wacky antics 
out of thin air. . 

Well, surprise: Cosmo Kramer is 
based on a real-life person named 
Kenny Kramer. He gives bus tours in 
New York City, showing tourists sites 
that have been featured on Seinfeld. 
And now, he’s coming to Hopkins. 

The real-life Kramer will be pre- 
senting an interactive multimedia 


show about himself and the cast and 
crew of Seinfeld at 8 p.m. Saturday in 
Mudd Hall. The event is free to the 
public. Kramer, who is Jewish, will be 
the keynote speaker for the Jewish 
student organization Hillel’s annual 
UJA (United Jewish Appeal) Half 
Shekel Campaign. 

“We thought Kenny Kramer was 
the best candidate who could pull to- 
gether the Hopkins Jewish community 
ina fun, exciting and nonacademic ac- 
tivity,” said David Harris, special pro- 
gramming chairman for Hillel. 

Andrea Yaffe, chairman of the Half 
Shekel Campaign, believes the show 
will be an interesting event. “The 
Michael Richards character is based 
on [Kramer] — he’s the funny guy 





Mad Hatter at E-Level 


Class of 1999 Presents 
Madhatter E-Level Friday March 26 


Cover $2 
Cover with hat $1 





(no baseball caps) 
Seniors $1 or free with a hat 
Friday March 26th 
Cover Free if wearing a Duck suit 


Specials run | 
allnight, sobring | 
your friends and | 
have a good time 
with the Class of | 
1999, 

On Saturday, 
March 27th, 
come support 
the Men’s La- 
crosse Team at 2 
p.m. “oh the 
Homewood field 
when they face 
the always tough 





Virginia Cava- 








BY EUGENE CEPPA 
SPECIAL TO THE NEws-LETTER 


Hey Seniors! Starting to unwind 
from your wild Spring Break festivi- 
ties? Don’t bother! The eternal party 
has just begun and this week’s festivi- 
ties will definitely feed your senioritus- 
ed mind the momentum it needs. 

The senior class has an outrageous 
party planned for this Friday, March 
26th. We’re having Madhatter E-Level 
night with specials and discounts at 
the door for the cover. Everyone is 
welcome to come. The cover is $2, or 
$1 for those wearing a hat (sorry, base- 
ball caps and bandanas do not count 
for admission purposes.) 

Admission for seniors is $1, or free 
if wearing a hat other than a baseball 
cap or bandana. 


‘ | i ea ee 


ational Poetry 
MONTH 





liers. 

To finish off this fun-filled week- 
end, have the most fun you’ve 
ever hadonthecampusgreens 
on April Fools Day with the 
senior class water balloon 
fight on the Freshman 
Quad at3 p.m.Comesplash 
and soak your classmates 
and any other random pe- 
destrians to celebrate the ar- 
rival of warm weather. 

What could be better than 
clobbering your favorite 
person with the fattest 
water balloon your 
hands can hold, 
drenching them to 
the bone when they 
least expect it? 


w, 


behind the whole thing,” she said. “He 
knows all of the guys from Seinfeld 
intimately.” 

The Half Shekel campaign takes 
its name from the ancient Jewish tra- 
dition in which Jewsall over the world 
gave a half shekel annually to be 
counted as members of the Jewish 
community and to support the 
Temple in 
Jerusalem. The 
campaign, which 
many college 
Jewish organiza- 
tions take part in 
each year, is in- 
tended to fostera 
sense of commu- 
nity among the 
Jewish people. 

That sense of 
community is 
what Hillel works 


| for on campus; 


the Half Shekel 
campaign is just 
one of the ways it 
is trying to reach 
that goal. 

Hillel director 


Seinfeld. 


REET PUTO 2 IS 


Well, surprise: Cosmo 
Kramer is based ona 
real-life person named 
Kenny Kramer. He 
gives bus tours in New 
York City, showing 
tourists sites that have 
been featured on 


different backgrounds,” he said. | 
“Some are very Jewishly committed 
back home, and some barely know 
they’re Jewish. In the middle is the 
vast majority. My aim is to try and 
reach those people.” 
Diamant-Cohen and the student 
officials of Hillel have come up with 
various ways to do this. One of Hillel’s 
newest activities is 
a weekly Hebrew 
speaking lun- 
cheon group. El- 
ementary level 
speakers have 
lunch at noon on 
Tuesdays in the 
Sherwood Room 
in Levering, and 
advanced speak- 
ers dine at 1 p.m. 
Diamant- 
Cohen, who re- 
cently moved to 
the United States 
after living in Is- 
rael for 20 years, 
is fluent in He- 
brew. He orga- 
nized the Hebrew 





| Stuart Diamant- 


Cohen has been at Hopkins for about 
four months. He estimates that there 
are between 500 and 800 Jews on cam- 
pus. One of Diamant-Cohen’s future 
projects, with the help of administra- 
tive assistant Natalya Minkovsky, is 
to get an exact count of this group. 
“These students come from very 

















A reason. 
April 1st - April 30th 


Maybe you’ve always been an avid fan of verse. 


Maybe you’ve never taken the time to find out. The 
month of April provides the perfect reason to become enraptured by the 
world of rhyme, rhythm and meter. From Maya Angelou and Emily 
Dickinson to Allen Ginsberg and Langston Hughes, our vast selection of 
poetry books will inspire the poet in you. 


Expand, or discover, your love of poetry. Celebrate National Poetry Month. 


JOHNS HOPKINS 





BOOK CENTER 


3400 North Charles & 34th Streets, Baltimore, MD 21218 * 410-516-8317 « http:/johns-hopkins.bkstore.com 
HOURS: Monday-Thursday 9a.m.-6:30p.m., Friday 9a.m.- 4p.m., Saturday 10a.m.- 3p.m. 





| Wednesday, March 31, for first year 
students and upperclassmen. Stu- 
| dentsinterested in holdinga seder meal 





| contact Diamant-Cohen at x0333. 


speaking lun- 
cheon because he believes it will ben- 
efit the Jewish community. 

“It’s a good way of enhancing 
people’s connection to Israel and Zi- 
onism,” he said. “Also, it’s an infor- 
mal gathering — your whole life here 
at Hopkins is full of set events that 
you have to be involved in. We’re 
trying to tone that down a bit.” 

Hillel has also recently established 
a Jewish women’s service that meets 
Friday nights on campus, run by Me- 
lissa Sidney. For more information, 
students can contact Sidney at x3502. 

Several special events are also com- 
ing up for Passover. Hillel fellow 
Nitzan Pelman is holding a Bible 
brunch on Sunday, March 28, for 
FYSH (First Year Students at Hillel) 
students. The brunch, entitled “Say 
Goodbye to Bread,” will include ba- 
gels and other baked bread goods. It 
will be one of the last times Jewish 
students will be able to eat bread be- 
fore Passover, when no leavened 
bread is to be eaten for eight days. 

Hillel’s Passover Seder will be held 


in the dorms on Thursday, April 1, can 





Baha’ Club begins 


The newly formed 
Baha’f club hopes to 
make an impact on 
Hopkins students 


BY LUA KAMAL YUILLE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


In recent years, Hopkins has 
prided itself upon giving its students 
the opportunity to form their own 
clubs on campus when the club they 
are interested in is unavailable. This 
year, as with every year, many stu- 
dents have capitalized on this oppor- 
tunity, and one of this year’s most 
ambitious endeavors has been the 
JHU Baha’ Club. 

During the 1997-98 school year a 
freshman entered the Hopkins com- 
munity and, almost immediately, be- 
gan organizing events to celebrate and 


The Baha’ faith is the 
newest world religion 
and it has over five 
million adherents 
worldwide. Founded in 
1863 by Bah’u'llh, the 
Baha'i faith teaches six 
main principles. 





promote awareness of his religion, 
the Baha’; faith. 

As the only Baha’iamong the over 
three thousand undergraduates at 
Hopkins, Anton Ware had a lot of 
hard work ahead of him, but he com- 
pleted the year successfully and had 
plans for the activities he would plan 
in the following year. 

So, when he learned of the three 
new Baha’is who had entered the 
Hopkins community in the Fall of 
1998 he was elated. 

“I was surprised at how much I 
accomplished alone, so with a group 





of four, Iknewwewould really beable 
to spread awareness of the Baha’ifaith 
onthe Hopkins campus,” said Ware. 

Eventually, the four Baha’fs and 
one non- Baha’{ formed the first 
Johns Hopkins University Baha'i 
Club. 

The Baha’f faith is the newest world 
religion and it has over five million 
adherents worldwide. Founded in 
1863 by Bah’u'llh, the Baha’ faith 
teaches six main principles: The equal- 
ity of all humankind, the oneness of 
God and religion, the equality of 
women and men, the elimination of 
all forms of prejudice, the fundamen- 
tal harmony of science and religion, 
the elimination of extremes of wealth 
and poverty through spiritual means 
andindividual investigation ofthetruth. 

The Baha’{ Club, which aims at 
promoting awareness of these prin- 
ciples, has gotten off to a great start. 
In November, the group hosted a cel- 
ebration for the Baltimore Bahai 
Community; later, in February, it 
hosted a party for all Hopkins stu- 
dents and area Bah’is for Ayy m-i-H, 
a Baha’f celebration that precedes the 
last month of the Baha ’{year, which is 
a month of fasting. 

The most ambitious endeavor for 
this year, however, is the Baha’f 
Club’s sponsoring of the First An- 
nual Baha’{ Symposium on World 
Peace. 

On Wednesday, March 31st, at 
7:30pm in Bloomberg Auditorium, 
the Baha’{club willhosta speech given 
by the University of Maryland at Col- 
lege Park’s Baha’f Chair for World 
Peace, Suheil Bushruri. 

Bushruri’s talk, called “The Spiri- 
tual Foundations of Human Rights,” 

will be followed by a workshop on 
race unity on Saturday, April 3rd, and 
a talk on the equality of women and 
men presented by Layli Miller Bashir 
of the Baha’{ National Committee for 
the Advancement of Women oh 
Wednesday, April 7th. 

Baha’is feel that race unity and 
gender equality are prerequisites for 
world peace. The Baha’f Club is a 
very industrious and promising new 
club, and without doubt, the 
Homewood campus is bound to see 
many great events and activities for 
the Hopkins family sponsored by 
the Baha’{ Club this year and in the 
years to come. 
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| The widely renowned school of International 
Affairs, The Johns Hopkins University, Paul 


H. Nitze School of Advanced 
International Studies (SAIS) offers 
a selection of summer evening 
graduate courses with distinguished 
members of the SAIS faculty. Our 


summer programs feature: 


* Courses in International Studies, 
International Economics & 


Finance 


* Certificate Program in Emerging 


Markets Studies 


¢ Summer Language Institute: 
Political Russian, Scientific 
Russian, Japanese & Mandarin 


Chinese 


° Six-week Intensive ESL & 
American Studies Program 
(July 6—August 13, 1999) 


* Urban campus located along 
Embassy Row in the heart of the 
intellectual and cultural resources 


of Washington, D.C. 


SAIS 
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Office of Summer Programs. 
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Visit our Web-site at: www.sais-jhu.edu/programs/summer ’ 
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... & Mike. An 
animated preview 
of two new shows 
brought to you by 
the Reel World 


BY KARI ROSENTHAL 
THE Jonns Hopkins News-LetTTER 


Those of you who enter Spike & 
Mike’s Classic Festival of Animation 
in Shriver Hall next Wednesday and 
Thursday be forewarned — this ain’t 
no Bugs or Mickey. What it is, how- 
ever, is a collection of brilliant short 
pieces of animation, ranging from an 
all-out man vs. bug war in “Giiten 
Appetit” to dancing chairs in 
“Fuhling” to an epic murder mystery 
as told by a suitcase in 
SC RIALN.S: LD 

The festival, partof Snark Theater’s 
Reel Worldseries, contains more than 
an hour’s worth of award-winning, 
unique, and funny animated shortsin 
all formats—digital, claymation, and 
good ol’ cartooning. 


Nope, there’s no Wallace and 
Gromit here, but there is a selection 
from the same studio, entitled “Stage 
Fright,” about a dog juggler and the 
evil silent film star who ruined his 
career. And, A Bug’s Life there ain't, 
but you can catch PIXAR Animation 
Studios’ “Geri’s Game,” the positively 
brilliant, Oscar-nominated short 
about an intense game of chess. 

Thoseare both fine and dandy, but 
Ithink the whole $3 admission price is 
worth it to see “Lily and Jim,” the 
most hilarious cartoon on dating ever 
made. The winner of the Grand Prize 
at the New Orleans Film Festival, “Lily 
and Jim” contains a shot so ridicu- 
lously funny that it might just make 
you laugh ever single time you drink 
coffee. Or every single time you go on 
a lame date. Or every single time you 
see a stick figure. 

The Festival of Animation will be 
shown at8 and 10:300n March31 and 
April 1, but forthose people who think 
exploding humans, naked womenand 
human/anime brawls are tame, the 
next week brings another of Spike and 
Mike’sanimated blue plates. Spike and 
Mike’s Sick & Twisted Festival of Ani- 

mation is not for the folks who think 
The Simpsons is pretty risqué. But for 
those of us who have strong stomachs 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeEtTTER 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 
I want to be like Spike... Make Love, not WWII 


anda love of gross, the Sick & Twisted | 


Festival should fit the bill. 

Some ofthe highlights ofthe show 
include: “No Neck Joe,” abouta hap- 
less, no-neck man; “How to Use a 


Tampon,” a PSA from our German | 
friends; “Coco, the Junkie Pimp,” | 


which the brochure describes as “This 
ain’tno circus, youjive-talking honky 
suckas;” “Monica Banana,” featur- 


ing everyone’s favorite intern and | 
everyone’s favorite phallic symbol; | 
“Frosty” and “The Spirit of Christ- | 
mas,” two works from the twisted | 
mindsthat pipe South Parkintoyour | 
tube every week, MattStoneandTrey | 


Parker. 
Sure, these aren’t your traditional 


cartoons, but think ofit this way: it’s | 
kind of like Minnie Mouse ran off | 


with Goofy, Donald became aheroin 
junkie and Mickey and Pluto entered 
inatrans-species sexual relationship. 
Bon appetit. 


Spike & Mike’s Classic Festival of | 
Animation willbe March31and April | 


1 at 8 and 10:30 p.m. in Shriver Hall. 
Spike & Mike’s Sick and Twisted Fes- 
tival of Animation will be April 7 and 
8 at 8 and 10:30 p.m. in Shriver Hall. 
Admission for both shows is $3. If you 
have any questions, contact Weekend 


Wonderflix/Reel World at ext. 8666. | 








BY GREGORY WU 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The big stars of the evening— 
Armani, Versace, Vera Wang, 
Valentino and the like—gathered in 
front of the Mann’s Chinese Pavilion 
on Oscar night when the Academy 
Motion Pictures Arts and Sciences 
unrolled the traditional red carpet 
this past Sunday. 

Oh yeah, a couple of movies stars 
were there too. 

But the evening of glamour did 
notcomewithoutits controversy and 
surprises. Before the stars had even 
taken their seats, lines of protesters 
were picketing the awarding ofalife- 
time achievement Academy Award 
to Elia Kazan, the Oscar winning di- 
rector of such films as Gentlemen’s 
Agreement (1947) and On The Wa- 
terfront (1954) 

The 89-year-old’s honorary Os- 
car was controversial because he had 
testified against many of his Holly- 
wood peers during the McCarthy/ 
anti-communism era, ruining many 
careers in the process. When the 
director wentup to accept his award, 
a number of audience members, in- 
cluding actors Nick Nolte and Ed 
Harris, refused to clap for him. 

Even Joan Rivers was less than 
chipper that night. The longtime 


| hostess of E! channel’s Academy 


Awards pre-show criticized the ABC 
network, with its special media ac- 
cess to the ceremony for its Oscar 
pre-show, for making it difficult to 
interview stars before the ceremony. 
Rivers complained that the media 
should not have to fight over stars at 
the Oscars but should work together 
like in past years. 

Other surprises of the evening in- 
cluded Shakespeare in Love’s win for 
Best Picture. Although the picture 
racked up 13 nominations, Steven 
Spielberg’s Saving Private Ryan was 
heavily favored to take home the 
award. 

Shakespeare’s distributor Miramax 
received much criticism after launch- 
ing a 30 million dollar campaign to 
promote its film for the Oscars. Ac- 
cording to Spielberg, this made Ryan 
distributor DreamWorks SKG feel 
obligated to up its campaign budget 
forthe film. Critics accused Miramax 
of buying its awards through promo- 
tion rather than earning them. 

But the evening did have its high 
moments—really high moments, 
Robert Benigni ecstatically jumped 
on the back of the chairs when his 
film Life Is Beautiful took home the 
award for Best Foreign Film. When 
Benigni went on to win the award for 
Best Actor, he exclaimed he wanted 
to make love to the “entire world.” 

Shakespeare’s Gwyneth Paltrow 


ANE a ELOSERIS:: 


Sure, Academy Awards, Shakespeare in Love, Roberto Benigni, yada yada yada. What we really care about was what were the WORST movies of _ 
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burst into tears when she won for 
Best Actress. During her accep. 
tance speech, the actress honored 
her fellownomineesand called Mery| 
Streep the greatest one ever. 

Shakespeare’s Judi Dench took 
home the award for Best Supporting 
Actresses despite appearing in the 
film for only eight minutes. 

“The makeup took longer than 
the filming,” the actress said back- 
stage. 

Meanwhile, hostess Whoopi 
Goldberg managed to keep the audi- 
ence laughing through the three- 
hour-plus affair. During the open- 
ing of the show, Goldberg came out 
dressed like the virgin Queen Eliza- 
beth, complete in whiteface and 
Elizabethan costume, “I am the Af- 
rican queen,” she said to a hysterical 
audience. 

Amidst the show-stopping dance 
and musical numbers, including a 
duet by Mariah Carey and Whitney 
Houston and a performance by 
Aerosmith, there were a total ofeight 
tributes including ones to director 
Stanley Kubrick, Frank Sinatra and 
Norman Jewison. 

The Oscar telecast was watched in 
117 countries and broadcasted in 25 
different languages. With a couple 
billion people watching, Benignimay 
have gotten more than what he bar- 
gained for. 





1998? Sure, we all have our own ideas, but where’s the fun is that? Here, courtesy of the 1999 Golden Raspberry Awards, a.k.a. the “Razzies,” are 
the OFFICIAL worst actors, actresses, movies,.and directors of the year. Congratulations, everybody. Don’t let the door hit you on the way out. 





Festival of Animation 18. ar ly. 
VARSITY THEATRE 
4329 University Way NE * (206) 632-3137 
Starts January 29 














Feeling a little sick and twisted? Go to 
Shriver Hall on April 7 and 8 for Spike & 
Mike’s Sick & Twisted Festival of Anima- 
tion, featuring, “How to Get Pronged” 
(above) and “Beyond Grandpa’ (right). 














PHOTOS COURTESY OF SPIKE & MIKE’S SICK & TWISTED FESTIVAL OF ANIMATION 











(courtesy of the official Golden Raspberry website) 


Worst Picture ; An Alan Smithee Film: Burn, Hollywood, Burn! 
Worst Actor : Bruce Willis, Armageddon, Mercury Rising, The Siege 


Worst Actress ; The Spice Girls (A 5-Member Girl Group w/The Talent of ONE Bad Actress Between The! 


Worst Screen “Couple” : Leonardo DiCaprio (as Twins!) The Man in the Iron Mask 


Worst Supporting Actor: Joe Ezterhas (As Himself), An Alan Smithee Film: Burn, Hollywood, Burn! 


Worst Supporting Actress: Maria Pitillo, Godzilla 


Worst Director: Gus Van Sant, Psycho 


Worst Re-Make or Sequel (Including Films Based on TV Shows) — (The First Ever Three-Way TIE!): 


The Avengers, Godzilla, Psycho 


Jerry Springer, Ringmaster 





Worst New Star (Another TIE!) ‘Joe Ezsterhas (As Himself), An Alan Smithee Film: Burn, Hollywood, Burn! 


mi), Spice W 
















A tribute to one of Hollywood finest directors 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B1 
as the film was ruthless in its satire of 
the shameful situation. Every war film 
since has touched upon the same 
themes. 


TO DEVELOPMENT HELL 
AND BACK 


The next two years were spent in 
“development hell.” Kubrick spent 
time on a few projects that went no- 
where, including one called One Eyed 
Jacks, which Kubrick spent six 
months in preproduction on with 
Marlon Brando, only to have Brando 
direct it himself at the last minute. 
Kirk Douglas then asked Kubrick to 
direct Spartacus, a spot vacated by 
the termination of director Anthony 
Mann. The film was the most expen- 
sive ever in Hollywood to that date, 
costing $12 million, employing 
10,000 people, taking six months to 
shoot, and also starred Tony Curtis, 
Laurence Olivier and Charles 
Laughton. 

Though he was praised for the 
adept execution of grandiose scenes, 
as well as the “dramatic structure,” 
Kubrick did not believe he had 
enough creative control and feltlikea 
hired hand. Years later he disowned 
the film, refusing to call it one of his - 
own. Nevertheless, the film still stands 
as a legendary epic with a stature as 
high as Ben-Hur and Lawrence of 
Arabia. Mel Gibson borrowedheavily 


for his so-called epic Braveheart, and — 


~ WHERE NO MAN HAD 
~ GONE BEFORE 


added nothing new to the genre. 


. 


CONTROVERSY AND 
KUBRICK’S BOMB 


Due to the controversial nature of 
his next film as well as the difficulty in 
raising funding, Kubrick chose tolo- 
cate to London, the location of every 
subsequent Kubrick film, as well as 
his home. He bought the rights to 
Vladimir Nabokov’s Lolita for 
$150,000. The story followed 
Humbert Humbert, a man obsessed 
with a 14-year-old girl. Even though 
Kubrick aged the character two years, 
censorsstill slashed the film andleftit 
only with bits of innuendo, and sug- 
gestive metaphors. As he said after- 


wards, “At the time I made it, it was 
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almost impossible to get the film 
played. Even after it was finished, it 
laid around for six months.” The 
world was not ready for the explo- 
sive material. 

Kubrick decided his next project 
would be an adaptation of the Peter 
George novel Red Alert. The aim was 
to create a dramatic film, but ele- 
ments of the story seemed so absurd 
to Kubrick that it quickly became a 
black comedy. He commented, “Af- 
ter all, what could be more absurd 
than thevery idea of two megapowers 
willing to wipe out all human life 
because of an accident, spiced up by 
political differences that will seem as 
meaningless to people a hundred 
years from now as the theological 
conflicts of the Middle Ages appear 
to us today.” The film became Dr. 
Strangelove or: How! Learned to Stop 
Worrying And Love the Bomb, andit 
centered on the accidental start of 
nuclear war by a madman intent on 
stopping “Communist infiltration, 
Communist indoctrination, Com- 
munist subversion, and the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy to sap 
and impurify all of our precious 
bodily fluids.” It was a pivotal point 
in history, as it was the first main- 
stream film to poke fun at the Cold 
War, something that had been too 
dangerous to do previously. The 
moviealso madean indelibleimpact 
on culture, as the image of Slim 
Pickins riding the nuclear bomb to 
worldwide destruction becamea cul- 
tural icon. 


-Kubrick’snext project wouldturn 


out to be his most ambitious and 


most successful — 2001: A Space 
Odyssey. After reading Arthur C. 
Clarke’s short story, The Sentinel, 
Kubrick invited Clarke to work with 
him on a feature-length film based 
around the ideas of the story. The 
live-action shooting only took six 
months, but the special effects, de- 
signed and directed by Kubrick, took 
ayear and a half. It was all part ofan 
effort to make everything as real as 
possible, down to the most minute 
details. It was the first science fiction 
film to do so. All science fiction films 
before 2001 were silly, hokey and 
technically wrong in all aspects. 


¥ 


et 
) 


2001’s serious dedication to real- 
istic storytelling influenced all future 
science fiction, paving the way for 
Star Wars, Blade Runner and The 
Terminator. Spielberg called it “the 
Big Bang that inspired my 
generation’s race to space.” Further, 
almost all science fiction films be- 
fore 2001 was fluff — they were en- 
tertainment for children. 2001 was 
driven by nu- 
merous impor- 
tant themes — 
man has become 
like a machine 
due to his reli- 
ance on ma- 
chines, man is 
able to conquer 





Alex be portrayed as malevolent as 
possible, since “The violence in the 
story has to be given sufficient dra- 
matic weight so that the moral di- 
lemma it poses can be seen in the 
right context. It is absolutely essen- 
tial that Alex is seen to be guilty ofa 
terrible violence against society, so 
that when he is eventually trans- 
formed by the State into a harmless 
zombie you can 
reach a meaning- 
ful conclusion 
about the relative 
rights and 
wrongs. . . It must 
be clear that it is 
wrong to turn 
evenunforgivably 


technological vicious criminals 
barriers but not into vegetables.” 

his own instincts. It was clear 
Kubrick did this from the outset 
without explana- that many dis- 
tion — he wove agreed with the 
his themes means Kubrick 
deeply into the used to conveyhis 
film, allowing the PUBLICDOMAINPHOTO Message. Many 
viewer to think  $tanley Kubrick: 1928-1999 admonished him 
and then dis- for the brutal vio- 
cover the mean- lenceit portrayed. 


ing. As he said, “How could we pos- 
sibly appreciate the Mona Lisa if 
Leonardo had written at the bottom 
of the canvas, “The lady is smiling 
because she is hiding a secret from 
her lover.’ This would shackle the 
viewer to reality, and I don’t want 
this to happen to 2001.” 


SEEING ORANGE 


In 1969, Kubrick read A Clock- 
work Orange, by Anthony Burgess, 
in one sitting, and then read it again. 
In the film, a violent criminal is psy- 
chologically reconditioned by soci- 
ety to be unable to perform violence 
or sex, and is duly abused by the 
same society he harmed, Kubrick was 
attracted by the central idea of the 
film: “Do we lose our humanity if we 
are deprived of the choice between 
good and evil? Do we become, as the 
title suggests, A Clockwork Orange?” 
The main character, Alex, fascinated 
Kubrick, since “Alex, like Richard 
[III], isa character whom youshould 
dislike and fear, and yet you find 
yourself drawn very quickly into his 
worldand find yourselfseeing things 
through his eyes.” 

It was essential to Kubrick that 


Since it was told from Alex’s point of 
view, the violence and sex seems ro- 
manticized. In Britain, the film inspired 
copycat crimes, which led to the ban of 
the public showing of the film there 
that continues today. . 

In 1972 he began work on Barry 
Lyndon, a story of the rise and fall of 
a total opportunist during and after 
the Napoleonic Wars. The story was 
originally published by William M. 
Thackery in 1884 in Frasier’s maga- 
zine. The film wasa technical marvel, 
as the slightest details were ensured 
at every step. For instance, “Actual 
antique clothing was acquired and 
studied so that new clothes could be 
made using the same methods as the 
originals, 35 seamstresses and tailors 
worked for 6 months before filming 
began.” 

Tocreate the mostauthenticlight- 
ing possible, Kubrick used as little 
artificial light as possible, shooting 
“all of the night interiors solely by 
candelabras and oil lamps. This was 
accomplished by pushing (over de- 
veloping) the film stock and employ- 
ing specially adapted low light lenses 

- originally developed by NASA.” This 
painstaking devotion to detail rock- 
eted the budget from $2.5 million to 
over $11 million. The film was not a 
financial success, though it earned 


seven Oscar nominations, includ- 
ing Best Picture and Best Director. 


HEEEERE’S STANLEY! 


Kubrick produced two films in 
the 80s. The first was The Shining, an 
adaptation ofthe Stephen King novel. 
Though Kubrick used the characters 
and the main story, his film had dif- 
ferent themes and reasons. He fo- 
cused on the nature of duality, in the 
split facets of good and evil alive in 
one person, specifically in Jack Tor- 
rance, played by Jack Nicholson. 
Kubrick was also interested in the 
relationship between psychological 
and the supernatural, as The Shining 
“seemed to strike an extraordinary 
balance between the psychological 
and the supernatural in sucha wayas 
to lead you to think that the super- 
natural would eventually be ex- 
plained by the psychological.” 

And at the surface level, Kubrick 
was examining the inherent “rageand 
fear within families.” The film be- 
came the most famous horror film 
ever, forever imbedding into Ameri- 
can culture the image of Jack 
Nicholson’s crazy grimace stuck in 
the doorway, and his aphorism, “All 
hi and no play makes Jack a dull 

oy.” 


HOW HE LEARNED TO 
LOVE THE NAM 


The second film of the 80s, Full 
Metal Jacket, came on the heels of 
Oliver Stone’s incredibly successful 
Platoon, another Vietnam film. The 
film had an unusual structure, as it 
followed the recruits from training 
camp to action in the Tet Offensive 
in Vietnam. At the training camp, 
Private Pyle, an obese soldier, is 
taunted and harassed by his fellow 
soldiers and especially hiscommand- 
ing officer, who hurls insults at him 
constantly. 

While the others learn to become 
killing machines, Private Pyle can’t 
take itand goes insane, the final straw 
coming after a beating from all his 
fellow soldiers. The second half in- 
dicts war to the degree that the first 


half did to military culture in gen- 
eral, Soldiers die one after another 


for seemingly no point. 


yy 


KUBRICK IN THE 90S 


Kubrick spent the last decade or 
so working on two films, only one of 
which was actually filmed. He began 
development on AI, a film based ona 
world dominated by artificial intelli- 
gence, told from the eyes of a child 
who doesn’t know he’s a cyber-hu- 
man. Kubrick at first found the tech- 
nical aspects impossible to do, but 
was invigorated after seeing Jurassic 
Park in 1993. 

But he had to put the project on 
hold as his other project, Eyes Wide 
Shut, was progressing more quickly. 
The idea was originally conceived in 
a conversation between Kubrick and 
Terry Southern while the two watched 
a porno. Kubrick exclaimed, 
“Wouldn’tit be interesting, ifan art- 
ist were to do this with beautiful, first- 
rate actors and good equipment?” 
This idea resurfaced when Kubrick 
decided to use Traumnovelle, by 
Arthur Schnitzler, forhis next project. 
Kubrick started shooting in Novem- 
ber of 1996. He finished in January of 
1998, making it the longest shoot of 
any movie, ever. All the unexpected 
delays eventually inflated the budget - 
to $65 million. is 

Though the project has been ~ 
shrouded in secrecy, the essential plot 
of the film revolves around two psy- 
chologists (who also happen to be 
husband and wife and who will be 
portrayed byTomCruiseandNicole | 
Kidman), who have a secret life with 
their patients, including extramarital 
sex, cross-dressing fetishes, and 
shooting morphine. The film will un-_ 
doubtedlyhaveanNC-17 rating, just - 
like Kubrick’s first filmunder Warner ~ 
Brothers, A Clockwork Orange. 


History will be kinder to Stanley i 


Kubrick than some ofhis critics have — 
been. His films framed the time per-_ 
fectly, from the ludicrous Cold Wat _ 
in Dr.Strangelove, the start ofthecom- 
puter age in 2001, socialengineering 
in A Clockwork Orange, and the 
atrocity of war both in Paths of Glory — 
and Full Metal Jacket. His style was . 
utterly innovative — he copied no 
one. His indelible images and uni-_ 
versal themes left a permanent mark 


_ on the entire culture — filmmakers; _ ‘ ? 


artists, teachers, writers and evel 
average Joes, Most importantly, he 
made us think. And for that, we owe i 
himtheworld, 43 
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Gum: Much more than a mouthful of Wrigley’s 


BY TOM S. MULLANEY 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


March 7 marked the world pre- 
mier of Karen Hartman’s work Gum 
at Baltimore’s CenterStage theater. 
Gum, a story cast in a “fictitious, far- 
away, yet clearly Muslim country, 
explores the lives of two sisters as 
they struggle with their sexual iden- 
tity, a repressively chauvinistic envi- 
ronment, and the horror of female 
genital mutilation. 

The play begins as Rahmi, the old- 

est of two sisters, confides in her sib- 
ling the story of a recent sexual en- 
counter. In a spontaneous act of 
passion, she had agreed to take “a 
ride” with two male strangers. The 
three drove to a secluded area and 
ravaged one another quite exhaus- 
tively. Things become particularly 
sensitive when Inayat, a local per- 
fume merchant, convinces Rahmi’s 
father to grant him Rahmi’s hand in 
marriage. The two sisters are both 
aware that, were anyone to discover 
Rahmi’s dark secret, she would be 
forced to undergo female circumci- 
sion by which a husband seeks to in- 
sure his wife’s fidelity by excising the 
clitoris, thought to be the core of her 
sexual drive. Ultimately, the truth 
does emerge, Rahmi undergoes the 
operation, and later dies of resulting 
complications. 





Hartman clearly wishes to present 
a set of female protagonists who are 
more than mere victims of sexual he- 
gemony. Rahmi and Lina are con- 
fined culturally and physically (sym- 
bolized by the impressive wall that 
encloses their father’s garden), so they 
turn inward and towards each other 
to find a sense of freedom which can- 
not be usurped. The playwright sug- 
gests that Inayat, like any man in his 
culture, is unable to see (let alone 
destroy) his wife’s sexual essence. He 
cannot see it because he is blinded by 
his. He, too, once believed it to be 
localized in his wife’s genitalia, only 
later realizing that he had been mis- 
taken. 

As the playwright presentsit, how- 
ever, this inner feminine sanctum is 
not unknowable. It can be under- 
stood or, at least, more fully under- 
stood when viewed from the proper 
cultural vantage point. Hartman 
seems to point West. 


SEXUAL FREEDOM 


As Rahmi confides in her sister, 
she draws parallels between the act of 
sexual intercourse and the act of 
chewing gum, the tastes, “being un- 
wrapped,” the texture. Gum, how- 
ever, comes from the West. In the 
play, it arrives in brown boxes, sent 
surreptitiously to the two sisters by a 
relative overseas. It is an object for- 





the 
Egypt.) 

Ina later scene, 
Lina opensa pack- 
age and pours the 
contents atop her- 
self while singing 
jovially, spreading 
it out on the furni- 
ture asifeach stick 
were a_ golden 
coin. Gum be- 
comes a symbol of 
a kind of freedom 
which has to be 
smuggled in from 
the West. 


THE WEST 
AS SCIENCE 


Towards the 
middle of the 
piece, Rahmi be- 
gins to express her 
desire to becomea 
medical doctor. 
She reads long 














PHOTO COURTESY OF CENTER STAGE 


bidden to virgin girls, as it is believed 
to incite promiscuity. (According to 
a July 1996 article of the New York 
Times, from which Hartman drew 
inspiration, similar rumors of laced, 
aphrodisiacal gum are prevalent in 


passages from sci- 
ence textbooks, 
likening herself to the cells described 
inside. At first, her eye is drawn to the 
description of a cell that, being of no 
moreuse to the greater organism, kills 
itself for the sake of the whole. She 
moves from this rather stark passage 


Geez, if Tom and Nicole are in sex therapy... 


hey tried and tried to get it 

into China. Finally, on 

February 23, Disney’s re 

peated efforts came to 

fruition, and Mulan pre- 
miered in China. It promptly tanked. 
Theanimated film, based on thelegend 
of a Chinese heroine, has grossed top 
dollar in the U.S., but was banned in 
Chinabecauseitwas released by Disney, 
whose 1996 film Kundun was decid- 
edly unsympathetic with Beijing lead- 
ers in its support of the Dalai Lama’s 
character. The movie hasn’t done so 
well in its month in China, partially 
due to the fact that it missed the New 
Year cutoff and the kids are back at 
school, and also because the charac- 
ter is simply different than the legend 
builds her up to be. This for some 
reason’reminds me of a story from 
last fall. Katie Couric was interview- 
ing Michael Eisner (Disney's CEO, 
ohnon-Mouse-educated ones), inan- 
ticipation of the release of his autobi- 
ography. In responding to a ques- 
tion, Eisner referred to something as 
a “pain in the ass,” to which Couric 
promptly snapped, “This is a family 
show, Mr. Disney.” _ 

We’ve got another celeb lawsuit 
onourhands. Surprise. This one, like 
so many others, involves Tom Cruise 
and Nicole Kidman. Wow, what a 
shock. It seems that both the Star and 
the National Enquirer have been saying 
stuffabout behind-the-scenes happen- 
ings on the set of Eyes Wide Shut, their 
most recent wrap-up and Stanley 
Kubrick’s final film. The tabloids, 
among other wild allegations, say that 
Kubrick had the stars meeting with sex 
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therapists, attending sex shows, and 
looking through sadomasochistic pho- 
tos to get in the proper mood. This 
sounds a little confusing. Tom and 
Nicole are two of the most popularly 
fawned-over stars in Hollywood, and 
possibly the most well-known couple 
— I would think that they could’ve 
taught the sex therapists a thing or two. 

Whoopi sucked, by the way. No of- 
fense to her personally, but this year’s 
Academy Award intro was awful. I 
found myself sitting there hoping that 
the monitor would go to a test screen. 

And now, this week’s segment of 
“What Did OI Dirty Bastard Do 
Wrong This Time?” Our ol’ Wu-Tang 
buddy wasarrested atabout 1 a.m. on 
Monday. It all started when the police 
spotted his Range Rover, which was 
double-parked and had no license 
plate. He then gave a false name, and 
when the police got his real name out 
of him, they found that his license 
had been suspended (just checka back 
issue of the News-Letter for details, 
I’msureI have itin there somewhere). 
Upon searching the car (here’s the 
clincher, so payattention), they found 
three envelopes of crack. Score! Any- 
way, he’s been arrested again. Stay 
tuned for another exciting episode, 
Probably next week. 

A little court news for yall. Judge 
Judy is threatening to leave her show 
if she’s not offered a new contract. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR PEOPLE 


ON THEIR WAY TO THE TOP. 


What an old, lame strategy. Yawn. 
After releasing her second book (titled 
Beauty Fades, Dumb is Forever. The 
first was titled Don’t Pee On My Leg 
and Tell Me It’s Raining), Judy 
Sheindlin apparent feels that her star 
status ranks up there with, oh, say, 
the Friends cast. She may be right, but 
c’mon, she’s a judge. You don’t see 
too many real judges in the Superior 
Court refusing to try the next case 
until some extra money is thrown 
their way. How lame. 
Inothercourt-relatednews, Ed Koch 
was hospitalized this week for unstable 
blood pressure. The former New York 
mayor took over Judge Wapner’s seat 
at the head of the People’s Courtacouple 
of years ago. If you know anyone with 
cable, by the way, check out Wapner’s 
new post-retirement judicial position 


telling 


by Migdalia Cruz 


March 4 — March 28 


Beautiful. Brutal. Poetic. Surreal. Telling Tales is a 
series of monologues reflecting the diversity of 
urban Latina life, culture and experiences. But above 
all, it's about the endurance of the human heart. 


3600 Clipper Mill Rd. Balto., MD 21211 410-243-5237 AXIS THeatre 


on Animal Planet. Justseeing the mighty 
Wapner sitting there with a plaintiff, a 
defendant and a horse is pretty darned 
amusing. 

Kirk Alyn, the star of the two origi- 
nal Superman movies back in the 40’s, 
died last week. He was 88 years old. 
As a side note, he also played Lois 
Lane’s father in the more modern 
1978 Superman movie we all know 
and love, with Christopher Reeve. 

Babyface and Kula Shaker have 
new albums coming out this week. 
Last week, Blur, Crash Test Dummies 
(theyre not gone yet? Ihaven’t heard 
a peep out of them since “Mmmmm” 
or however many M’s there were), 


Usher, Iggy Pop and Sammy Hagar | 


all came out with new stuff. Sure, the 
labels waited for the one week we’re 
not publishing. That figgers. 


OREN IO 





nation of 





to one in which the cell breaks free 
from its base, “grows without stop- 
ping,” and alters the organism from 
whenceit came. Rahmi’s excitement, 
growing ata fevered pitch, is cut short 
when she finds that such a cell is also 
known as “cancer.” At this point, it 
seems to Rahmithat perhaps even the 
voice of science has condemned her. 

After an initial meeting with the 
local physician, whom she bribes to 
keep her sexual secret safe, Rahmi 
comments witha sense ofawe on how 
the doctor had been wearing sneak- 
ers. She becomes more resolute than 
ever that one day she too would be- 
come a doctor. It is only after her 
second visit, after the circumcision, 
that Rahmi abandons her dream. 

Her decision seems to be based 
on a realization that medicine, de- 
spite its scientific logic, is always a 
function of the doctors who prac- 
tice it and the ideological frame- 
work in which the doctor works. 
Science had been used to excise 
Rahmi’s sexuality, her individual- 
ity. It was not, as it turned out, 
something entirely good, at least, 
not in this particular cultural con- 
text. 


THE WEST IS THE BEST 


Following Rahmi’s death and the 
failed attempt by Inayat to acquire 
Lina as a replacement bride, Lina’s 
Aunt arrives at a fateful decision — 
she tells Lina to leave. Lina, realiz- 


| ing what her Aunt means, responds 
| with a mixture of fear and anticipa- 


tion, and begins to ascend the wall 


| ofher father’s garden. Upon reach- 


ing the top, she turns to the audi- 
ence and begins a brief monologue: 
“There isa place where the rain falls 
out of season. Where you can make 
mistakes, or a footprint, and watch 
it washed clean.” 

As she turns to leave, music 
erupts forth. This time, however, it 
is no longer the sound of Arabesque 
chant. Rather, itis a collage of West- 
ern motifs: car horns, a heavy hip- 
hop beat, and the din of Western 
city life. Apparently, the magical 
place to which Lina refers to this place 
where one’s mistakes can be washed 
clean is none other than the West. 


ARTISTIC RIGHT 


Hartman clearly seeks to avoid 
making Gum into a documentary 
piece. The question, therefore, is not 
so much “does she succeed?” but 


rather “can she succeed?” First of 
all, the play (which grew out of a 
shorter, originally comical piece set 
in contemporary Egypt) roots the 
discussion of female sexuality firmly 
withina specific cultural setting. Sec- 
ondly, her thematic focus (genital 
mutilation) is localized to a select 
number of predominantly non- 
Western regions of the world. Fi- 
nally, Hartman has her main char- 
acters idealize the West as a place of 
refuge and independence. Hartman, 
as she explains in the program, does 
not know personally the vast major- 
ity of the subject matter about which 
she is writing. During the process, 
she had to become a researcher. 

Director Tim Vasen believes that 
the story of Gumisfirst about “beau- 
tiful love story between two sisters” 
and only thereafter “about a culture 
in which women are punished for 
their sexuality.” He explains how 
Hartman “borrowed rather freely” 
from Muslim, Jewish, and Christian 
tradition, “exploring fundamental- 
ism and how it regulates relation- 
ships between the sexes.” 

By “looking far away,” Vasen ex- 
plains, the playwright can bring atten- 
tion to domestic issues. The question 
remains, however, whether or not an 
audience member will react with a 
sort of cultural introspection, or in- 
stead, see Gumasa pseudo-documen- 
tary depicting the Arab world. 

In recent years, a number of suc- 
cessful pieces have been produced 
which all face one similar question 
— is there such a thing as “artistic 
right?” Do certain artists have a 
greater right to tackle particular sub- 
ject matter when they have a more 
personal understanding of or expe- 
rience with it? It is a question which 
elicits no one concrete response. 

William Golden’s bestseller, 
Memoirs ofa Geisha, met witha simi- 
lar line of questioning, and none- 
theless continued to be received 
warmly by the reading public. The 
list goes on, even so far as Disney’s 
recent interpretation of the Chinese 
poetry classic Hua Mulan and 
Stephen Spielberg’s Amistad. Vasen, 
while acknowledging that the de- 
bate of artistic right is far from 
settled, stated quite resolutely that, 
were one to simply pair themes and 
artists on the basis of gender, race, 
culture, etc., it would serve in “lim- 
iting artistic expression in rather a 
dangerous way.” 


OPEN HOUSE on E. University Parkway 


5 bed, 3 1/2 bath securehome 


iron bared windows, metal doors, dual alarm sys- 
tems, exterior floodlights and siren, interior motion 
detectors. Amenities include: 4 levels of living space, 
rooftop decks on three levels, jacuzzy tub, updated 
kitchen, patio with privacy fence, off street parking, 


ect. 


$1980+/ month, two year lease, 
Contact: alexanderwillis@hotmail.com 


OPEN HOUSE SATURDAY MARCH 27 
322 E.UNIVERSITY PKWY 


Silk Pond 
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Noodies & Dumplings 
Curry & Falafel 
Espresso & Chai 
reen Tea ice Cream & Gourmet Cake 


au 410-889-1319 
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Apply now! You'll develop 
the leadership skills and 
self-confidence you need 
to succeed in college and 
beyond. And you may qualify 
for advanced officer train- 

ing when you return to 
campus next fall. 


If you didn't sign up for 
ROTC as a freshman or 
sophomore, you can catch 
up this summer by attend- 
ing Army ROTC Camp 
Challenge, a paid five- 
week summer course in 
leadership. 


sMareres es oe 
THE YOU CAN TAKE 
Hundreds of scholarships available. 
Find out how to compete for one. 
Contact Johns Hopkins Army ROTC 
at (410) 516-4683. 
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Thursday, March 25 





ON CAMPUS 


Weekend Wonderflix/Reel World 
presents Enemy ofthe State. As usual 
tickets are only $3, so don’t miss it. 
Showtimes are 8 p.m. and 10:30 p.m. 
in Shriver Hall. 


Author of the second most banned 
book of 1994, Heather Has Two 
Mommies, Leslea Newman will give 
a talk entitled “Heathers Mommy 
Speaks Out.” Newman will discuss 
the controversies surrounding her 
book and present a short film. She is 
a prolific Jewish Lesbian author, writ- 
ing workshops instructor and recipi- 
ent of numerous awards for her work 
in theatre, film, television, and her 
more than twenty books for children 
and adults. The lecture will take place 
at 7 p.m. in Arellano Theater in Le- 
vering Hall. 


The Minority Association of Pre- 
Health Students (MAPS) is spon- 
soring the first Annual Minority Pre- 
Health Conference. The keynote 
speaker is Levi Watkins on Friday, 
March 26th at 7 pm, Shriver Hall. On 
Saturday, March 27th, there will be 
mock interviews, professional pan- 
els, workshops, a luncheon, and a 
graduate health school fair. For more 
information, contact Sherry Johns 
maps@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. or call 
410-467-9176. Admission is $10 for 
all Hopkins students. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Julie Lynn Boyer, Thesis Seminar, 
PhD. Degree Candidate presents a 
lecture on “Adenovirus E4 ORF 6: 
Genetic analysis of a potential zinc- 
binding domain and interactions 
with the double strand DNA 
breaker.” Lecture is presented by the 
Infectious Diseases and Molecular 
Microbiology and Immunology de- 
partment at the School of Hygiene 
and Public Health. The lecture will 
take place from 12 p.m. - 1 p.m. in 
room W2030 at SHPH. 


The 3rd Annual Symposium on Ur- 
ban Health presents Dr. Ken Olden, 
PhD, Director of National Institute 
in Environmental Health Sciences 

_ and the National Toxicology Pro- 

_ gram. Research Triangle Park, NC to 
speakon “Improving Public Health 
Through Environmental Health Re- 
search.” The lecture will take place 
from 1:30 p.m. - 5:30 p.m. in room 
W2030 at SHPH. 





Friday, March 26 


ON CAMPUS 


Spend your night under the stars. 
Attend the charity dance at The 
Belvedere. Dance from 9 p.m. - 1 
a.m. Tickets are $18 and dinner is 
included. All proceeds benefit the 
American Cancer Society. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Comedy Factory welcomes 
Quentin Heggs this weekend for a 
night of laughs. Regular admission is 
$10. For more information call 410- 
752-4189. 


Evergreen Carriage House, 4545 N. 
Charles Street, presents a concert at 8 
p-m. The Magellan Quartet cel- 
ebrates the works of contemporary 
composers while remaining commit- 
ted to the traditional string quartet 
literature. A champagne punch re- 
ception with the artists follows the 
performance. Tickets are $10. For 
more information call 410-516-0341. 


The Smith College Club of 
Baltimore’s 41st Annual Used Book 
Sale will take place at the Towson 
Armory, Washington and Chesa- 
peake Avenues, Towson, MD start- 
ing today until Sunday, March 28. 
Admission is free except from 10a.m. 
- 11 a.m. on Friday. Today the book 
sale is open from 10 a.m. - 8 p.m. 
From 6 p.m. - 8 p.m. Buyers may take 
all they can carry for $2/load. All pro- 
ceeds benefit the College’s Scholar- 
ship Fund. Bis 


Saturday, March 27 





ON CAMPUS 


For more information call 410-662- 
7503. 


Weekend Wonderflix/Reel World 
presents Enemy of the State. As usual 
tickets are only $3, so don’t miss it. 
Showtimes are 8 p.m. and 10:30 p.m. 
in Shriver Hall. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Smith College Book Sale con- 
tinues today from 10 a.m. -6 p.m. For 
more details look at the listing under 
Friday, March 26. 


A Lot of Livin’ to Do, a cabaret star- 
ring Valerie DiLorenzo will play at 
the Alumni Hall, Western Maryland 
College at 8 p.m. Tickets are $8 - $10. 
For more information call 410-857- 
2448. 


SPORTS 


Men’s Lacrosse game is at the New- 
ton H. White Athletic Center at 2 
p.m. Watch the Blue Jays play vs. Vir- 
ginia. Tickets are only $5. For more 
information call 410-516-OHOP. 





Sunday, March 28 





ON CAMPUS 


Women’s History Month events pre- 
sents the film The Sweet Hereafter. 
The film will be showing in the 
Donovan Room in Gilman at 8 p.m. 
Admission is free. 410-516- 6166. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Peabody Preparatory Sinfonia, 

















The Moscow Conservatory Trio will perform at the 
_Shriver Hall Concert Series this Sunday _ 
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Neuroscience to speak on “The 
Guillian-Barre Syndromes: Lesson 
from the Developing World.” The 
lecture will take place at 5 p.m. in 
Hurd Hall, Johns Hopkins Hospital. 





Tuesday, March 30 





OFF CAMPUS 


Richard L. Friedman, PhD Univer- 
sity of Arizona College of Medicine, 
presents alectureon “Identification 
of Mycobacterium tuberculosis 
genes involved in intracellular sur- 
vival within macrophages.” Lecture 
is presented by the Infectious Dis- 
eases and Molecular Microbiology 
and Immunology department at the 
School of Hygiene and Public Health. 
The lecture will take place from 12 
p.m. - 1 p.m.inroom W2030at SHPH. 





Wednesday, March 31 





ON CAMPUS 


Noon Series at Shriver hall presents 
“Your Tax Dollars and the Military- 
Industrial (and Congressional) 


SPOTLIGHT 


The Moscow Conservatory Trio performs Sunday 
evening as part of the Shriver Hall Concert Series 
33rd Concert Season. The New York Times describes 
this trio as artists of “startling expressive 
powers...they soar far above the workmanlike 
norm.” This piano trio is simply exceptional. Don’t 
miss this incredible chance to listen in on the Mos- 
cow Conservatory Trio. Tickets are only $12 for stu- 
dents and $23 regular price. 


THE LOW DOWN: - 


what: Shriver Hall Concert Series 

who: Moscow Conservatory Trio 

where: Shriver Hall, Johns Hopkins University, 
HomewoodCampus 

when: Sunday, March 28, 1999, 7:30 p.m. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Kate O'Brian, M.D., MPH, Assistant 
Scientist, Center for American Indian 
and Alaskan Native Health, Division 
of Community Health and Health 
Systems, International Health, former 
Medical Epidemiologist, Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention pre- 
sents a lecture on “An Outbreak of 
Deaths Among Children in Haiti 
from Acute Renal Failure.” The lec- 
ture is presented by the International 
Health Department at the School of 
Hygiene and Public Health. The lec- 
ture will take place from 12:15 p.m. - 
1:30 p.m. in W2008 at SHPH. 





Ongoing Attractions 


MUSEUMS 


The National Museum of African 
Art features Baule: African Art/ 
Western Eyes. The artistic achieve- 
ments of Baule artists from Cote 
d'Ivoire in west Africa have long been 
recognized by Western scholars and 
connoisseurs. More than 150 Baule 
artworks are on view. The exhibit con- 
trasts how the Baule people have used 
these objects with how Western mu- 
seums have presented them. Orga- 
nized by the Yale University Art Gal- 

















under the direction of Gene Young, 
and the Preparatory Chamber Or- 
chestra, conducted by Seljuk Karden, 
perform in Friedberg Concert Hall, 
One East Mount Vernon Place. Ad- 
mission is free. The concert will take 
place at 3 p.m. 


The Smith College Book Sale con- 
tinues today from 10 a.m. - 6 p.m. For 
more details look at the listing under 
Friday, March 26. 


Swing Night every Sunday at the 
Vault with free dance lessons. The 
Vault is located at the corner of Bal- 
timore and Eutaw Streets. For more 
information call 410-244-6000. 





Monday, March 29 





ONCAMPUS — 


- Author and activist Leslie Feinberg 


will present a lecture on the relation- 
ship of trans liberation to other pro- 
gressive causes. Feinberg, the national 
leader of the Workers World party, 
has struggled to forge bonds between 
the lesbian, gay, bisexual and trans 
community and the trade unionist, 


anti-racist and socialist. The lecture © 


will take place at 7 p.m. in Bloomberg 
Hall. 
OFF CAMPUS 


Hopkins Population Center Charlotte 
Leighton, Partnerships for Health Re- 


form Project, ABT Associates, Inc. 


presentsalecture on “Economic Bar- 
riers to Use of Reproductive Health 
Services.” The lecture will take place 
from 12:15 p.m. - 1:30 p.m. in room 


_W2030 at SHPH. 
lla Concert in Bloomberg The JohnsHopkins University School 
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Complex,” a lecture by John 
Rothrock, retired Air Force colonel 
and specialist in 21st-century strate- 
gic issues. Get an update on the pow- 
erful network of Pentagon, industrial 
and congressional interests, a con- 
glomerate he says is more ominous 
nowthan when President Eisenhower 
first warned of it nearly 40 years ago. 
Presented by the Office of Special 
Events. Free. 410-516-7157. 


Book Sale from 12 p.m. to 6 p.m., in 
the Garrett Room at MSE Library. 
JHU Press Hurt and Used Book Sale. 
Books of all sizes, shapes, and variet- 
ies will be on sale for $2.00/lb. Learn 
more about the sale here http:// 
www.press.jhu.edu/press/SDF/ 
book_sale/. 


The First Annual Baha’i Sympo- 
sium on World Peace, 7:30 p.m., 


Bloomberg Auditorium. A talk by | 


Professor Suheil Bushrui on “The 
Spiritual Foundation of Human 
Rights.” Professor Bushrui is a dis- 
tinguished author, poet, critic, trans- 
lator, and media personality best 
known for his seminal studies of the 
works of W.B. Yeats and Kahlil 
Gibran. The recipient of numerous 
awards for his work in the area of 
peace and conflict resolution, Pro- 
fessor Bushrui currently holds the 
Baha’i Chair for World Peace in the 
Center for International Develop- 
ment and Conflict Management at 
the University of Maryland at Col- 
lege Park. The event is free and open 
to the public. For more information, 
please write the Baha’i Club at 


~ aware@jhu.edu, 


Weekend Wonderflix/Reel World 
presents presents Spike and Mike 
Classical Festival of Animation. As 
usual tickets are only $3, so don’t 
miss it. Showtimes are 8 p.m. and 
10:30 p.m. in Shriver Hall. 


Local transgender leaders will con- 
duct a panel discussion of trans is- 


sues. A showing of the movie Ma Vie — 


En Rose and light refreshments will 
follow. This discussion/film will take 
place at 7 p.m. in Mudd Hall. ne? 


eu 


lery. The exhibit runs from February 
7 to May 9. For more information call 
202-357-2627. 


The National Museum of American 
History features Communities In a 
Changing Nation: The Promises of 
19th Century America. The exhibit 
looks back to the 1800’s through the 
experiences of three communities — 
Industrial era Bridgeport, Conn., the 
Jewish immigrant community of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and African-Ameri- 
cans living in 19th century Charles- 
ton, S.C. Included are artifacts, 
photographs, recreations of scenes, 
and the. words of the people who 
sought to build a better life for them- 
selves in a new country. The exhibit 
will begin on February 12 and will 
become part of the permanent collec- 
tion. For more information call 202- 
357-2627. 


The National Portrait Gallery fea- 
tures George and Martha Washing- 
ton: Portraits from the Presidential 
Years. The exhibit runs from Februs 
ary 19 to August 8. For more infor- 
mation call 202-357-2627. 


The National Portrait Gallery fea- 
tures Paul Robeson: Artist and 
Citizen. Robeson was a famous 
singer, actor, motion picture star, 
athlete and Phi Beta Kappa gradu- 
ate of Rutgers College. He was also” 
the son of an escaped slave. The 
exhibit includes paintings, photo- 
graphs, sculpture, personal writings 
and Robeson memorabilia. The col- 
lection runs from January 29 to 
April 18. Call 202-357-2627 for 
more information. 


The Arthur M. Sackler Gallery pre- 





ture Garaen exnibitwirections—Juliao 
Sarmento: Fundamental Accuracy. 
On vieware figurative paintings by this 
Portuguese painter. Sarmento made a 
strong showing at the 1997 Venice 
Biennale. The exhibit runs from Febru- 
ary 4 to June 20, Call 202-357-2627 for 
more information. 


Featured exhibitions at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art include Elizabeth 
Catlett Sculpture: A Fifty- Year Ret- 
rospective and Dancing at the Lou- 
vre: Faith Ringgold’s French Collec- 
tion and Other Story Quilts. The 
exhibition runs January 27 through 
April 11. Call 410-396-6300 for more 
information. 


Angeline's Art Gallery in Fells Point 
presents The Blues of Winter, featur- 
ing gallery artists. The exhibit runs 
until March 30. Call 410-522-7909 
for more information. 


Elizabeth Myers Mitchell Gallery in 
Annapolis features Georges Rouault: 
Le Cirque de I'Etoile Filante. The 
exhibit is open to February 26. Call 
410-626-2556 for more information. 


American Visionary Arts Museum 
presents Love, Error and Eros. This 
exhibit runs to May 30. Call 410-244- 
1900 for more information. 


THEATRE 


Andrew Lloyd Webber’s Sunset Bou- 
levard starring Petula Clark comes to 
the Mechanic Theatre March 30 - 
April 4. For more information call 
410-625-4230. 


Theatre Project presents the Inter- 
national Stanislavsky Theatre 
Studio’s production of Alexander 
Pushkin’s The Little Tragedies, 
March 12 through April 11, 1999; Fri- 
day & Saturday at 8 PM, Sunday at 7 
PM. Tickets are $15 ($12 for students 
and seniors). Call the Theatre Project 
Box Office at 410-752-8558. 


The Beauty Queen of Leeaneis play- 
ing at the Studio Theatre in Wash- 
ington D.C. until April 11. For more 
information call 202-332-2200. 


Funny Money is playing at the 
Spotlighters Theater, 817 St. Paul St. 
until April 4. Tickets are $10, $9 for 
seniors and $7 for students. For more 
information call 410-752-1225. 


Love, Sex, and the IRS is playing at 
the Timonium Dinner Theater until 
March 28. Call 410-560-1113 formore 
information. 


Shear Madness, a fantastic comedy, 
is playing at the Kennedy Center in 
Washington D.C. Call 1-800-444- 
1324 for more information. 


Waiting for Godotby Samuel Beckett 
is playing at the Studio Theatre in 
Washington D.C. Tickets are $19.50- 
$36.50. Call 202-332-3300 for more 
information. 


NIGHTLIFE 


sents Behind the Himalayas: Paint- | ‘ 


ings of Mustang. It features nineteen 
watercolors by Australian artist and 
architect Robert Powell, which docu- 
ment the traditional architecture of - 
the Himalayan region of Mustang. 


The exhibit runs from January 31 to _ 
September 26, Call 202-357-2627 for 


more information. tar 
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Campus Notes 


eed 


The Student Council starts shuttles to 
the Inner Harborthis weekend. Shuttles 
will leave Homewood starting 6 p.m. at 
Mudd Hall and will go to ESPN Zone. 
Returning shuttles willleave from ESPN 
Zone at 9 p.m. Tickets are $1 with dis- 
counts available for ESPN Zone, Hard 
Rock and Barnes&Noble. For more in- 
formation call Saketh Rahm at X3059 
or Charles Huang at 662-7217. 


Volunteers are needed June 19 - 25, 
1999 for Camp Superkids, an overnight 
camp for children with asthma spon- 
sored by the American Lung Associa- 
tion of Maryland. Camp Superkidswill 
be held at the Camp Friendship facility 
in Laytonsville, Maryland, located in - 
Montgomery County. Residential vol-  - 
unteer opportunities are available for 
medical background volunteers and - 
community service volunteers. Other - 
volunteer opportunitiesrequiringonly - 
daytime attendance are also available. 
Camp Superkids is designed to involve 
children with asthma, ages 7 to 12, in 
traditional camp activitiesranging from 
swimming and canoeing to arts and 
crafts. For more information all Ava 
Barbry-Crawfordatthe American Lung 
Association of Maryland at 410-560- 
2120. 


Work-Study or non-Work-Study 
studentneeded on Wednesdays from 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. during months of 
October, November, February, 
March and April to set up room and 
greet speaker for the Wednesday 
Noon Series held in Shriver Hall. Call 
Audrey Minter, 516-7157, or e-mail 
aud@jhu.edu to inquire about this 
position, which pays $6.50/hour. 


Curators For World-Wide Commu- 
nity Arts Project are wanted. Artists 
in each city will simultaneously paint 
a huge canvas divided into 24 frames. 
The proposed date for the event is 
August 7, 1999. The canvas will be 
erected at a location determined by 
the curator/s in each city. Artists will 
each be allocated one hour to com- 
plete their frame. If an artists fails to 
appear for his/her allotted time, that 
particular frame will remain blank 
for all time. After the canvases are 
completed, we will create an on-line 
gallery of the works. We also plan to 
exhibit the collection throughout host 
cities. The success of this project re- 
lies on securing committed volunteer - 
curators in each participating city. 
The curators are responsible for se- 
lecting artists and the venue, arrang- 
ing local publicity and web broadcast 
of the works in progress for our live 
Internet coverage. Curators will re- 
ceive ongoing back up and support 
from the Global-Images coordina- 
tors. Interested? To find out more, 
please visit our web page at: 
www.globalimages.net and register 
your interest. Once we have gauged 
response from our target cities, we 
will begin the process of selecting cu- 
rators. 


Campus Notes are provided free of 
charge as a service to JHU-affiliated 
campus groups. Please submit a brief 
paragraph to us by Tuesday night at 
5:00 p.m. by electronic mail 
(News.Letter@jhu.edu) or by dropping — 
off a copy at our offices at the corner of 
Art Museum Drive and Charles Street. 
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CINEMA 


NEW CINEMA 
Marky Mark Wahlberg livens Shines up in 


The Corruptor, now playing at Harbor Park. 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 
PICTURES INC 

Claire Danes stars as Julie Barnes, 
a drug addict working of her as- 
sault conviction, in The Mod Squad 





MOVIE LISTING 


True Crime, White Marsh, Eastpoint, Harbor Park 

EDtv, Towson Commons, White Marsh, Eastpoint 

The Mod Squad, White Marsh, Eastpoint, Towson Commons, Harbor Park 
Lock, Stock and Two Smoking Barrels, Rotunda 

Shakespeare in Love, Towson Commons, White Marsh 

Life is Beautiful, White Marsh, Towson Commons, Rotunda 

Forces of Nature, Eastpoint 

Analyze This, Eastpoint, Harbor Park 

The Corruptor, Eastpoint, Harbor Park 


For Showtimes Call: Senator - 410-435-8338; Eastpoint Movie - 410-284-3100; Harbor 
Park - 410-837-3500; Charles - 410-727-3456; Towson Commons - 410-825-5233; 
White Marsh - 410-933-9034; Rotunda 410-235-1800 
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Luckily, EXPERIENCED WASHINGTON H 


CENTER PHYSICIANS WERE 
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Create your own 
SUCCESS STOFY. 


AS A NURSE at Washington Hospital 
Center, you’ll write your own future. We’re 
one of the nation’s fastest-growing and 
most-acclaimed health care facilities — 
and one of Washington, DC’s busiest and 
most exciting hospitals. Our Fellowship 
Programs — the most comprehensive in 
the area — help new nurses make the tran- 
sition from school to patient care in the 
following specialty areas: 

MCardiology MIMC &MotherBaby 
@ CV Surgical Stepdown & Oncology 
MGeneral Surgery PACU MSICU 
You'll benefit from our expertise — 
gaining valuable experience that makes 
the difference for our patients. You'll 

see more, learn more and do more at 
Washington Hospital Center. For infor- 
mation about our April and May pro- 
grams, please call (202) 877-2535. Or fax 
your resume and a 
cover letter to SI 
WASHINGTON 
(202) 877-2492. HOSPITAL 
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Aries: (MARCH 21-Aprit 19) 

The best wishes to you, birthday 
boy. Oh, I’m sorry, it’s birthday girl, 
isn’t it? Maybe it’s just a sign of the 
big changes to come this year. 
Taurus: (ApriL 20-May 20) 


LrBrRa: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Anonymous partners are not the best way 
to fulfill all your desires. Now, extensively 
using mind-expanding substancesis good 
this week. And every week. 

Scorpio: (OcTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
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Thirteenth Floor looks like the best 
movie. You don’t know why, but 
you're going to go see it. You will 
also start drinking Zima. 

Gemini: (May 21-JUNE 20) 

Step down, fool. Okay, now that 
that’s settled. You will uncover a 
shocking revelation about Mr. T this 
week. I pity that fool. 

CANCER: (JUNE 21-JULY 22) 

In the past 10 days you have really 
started to live. But don’t tell me you 
never did that before. You ski the 
powdery white slopes like a pro. 
Leo: (JuLy 23-AuGustT 22) 

The real world is full of things you 
just don’t see at Hopkins. People 
without lap tops or cell phones. 
Women. Men. Enjoy it. So bitchy. 
Virco: (AUGUST 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Alcoholics make the best friends. 
You can tell them anything, even 
your darkest secrets, and they won’t 


Recovery won't be key this weekend. It’s 
a nice change to have a leisurely week. 
Beware of next week, though. You will 
catch a foot fungus. 


SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Program sometimeinto your busy sched- 
ule for a secret rendezvous next Wednes- 
day. Don’t be surprised. You’re hot 
blooded and ready to go. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 

Is your luck ever going to change? You 
have been too down on yourself. Your 
luck will do a 180. Next week, you'll be 
Number One. 


Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) 
Distilling gin ina bathtub isn’t something 
that’s advisable until you get your own 
house. Here’s good news, though: You'll 
have one this week. 

Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 
Nyquil addiction is something you need 
to get over. I know that its drowsiness 
counteracts all that Mountain Dew, but 


remember anything tomorrow. 





do you see what you need to do? 


DIPS, a musical by Young 


In this week’s episode of DIPS, Crab dip and Taco dip fight. 


Open curtain on DIPS. 

The kitchen is colder today, shad- 
owed by the trees outside and chilled 
by venomous Crab-dip vibes. 

Taco dip is on the heavy side — all 
that cream cheese and mayo can do 
that — so he waddles in. 

Crab dip is feeling crabby today, 
so she shoots him the evil-eye, a pms 
induced murderous flash of the orbs 
actually that makes Taco dip wish he 
had been more ofa gentleman yester- 
day. 

“Jerk,” mutters Crab dip. 

“What?! Why — cuz ofyesterday? 
Are you still all bent out of shape cuz 
of that?!” asks Taco dip. 

Crab dip doesn’t rolls her eyes. 

“You’remysunshine after the rain, 
you're the cure against my fear and 
my pain, I’m losing my mind cuz’ 

youre not around...” 

“T AM around. You, on the other 
hand, can get lost.” 

Taco dip he tries rap. 

“Tm not the greatest rapper in the 
world but won’t you won’t you won't 
you won’t you be my girl.” 

“No,” says Crab dip. 

“T’m not the greatest rapper in the 
world, but please baby please baby be 
my girl.” 

“No,” she says again. 

“T’m not the greatest rapper in the 
land but please baby please baby hold 


Dayrime Tyo 


YES, JUST BY COMPLETING A 
Covese AT LINKUN TEK, 
EmPLoYERS WILE THINK You've 
THE ABILITY T® PURSUE AN 
ExciTIne CARSER IN THE 
FAST -PACED FIELD OF 

T 


He waddles away and debates exit- 
ing. He looks back, wondering if Crab 
dip is watching him leave. She’s not. 

“It’s the hardest thing I'll ever have 
to do, to turn around and walk away 

“Shut up! Could youjustshut up?!” 
screams Crab dip. 

“I don’t want no scrub, ascrubisa 
guy that can’t get no love from me, 
hangin’ in the passenger’s side of his 
best friend’s ride, tryin’ to holler at 
me,” she sings back. 

Dejected, Taco dip dropshis head. 


YOUNGCHANG & 
RACHELSAMS 
Ear Tuis! 


Flakes of lettuce fall before his feet 
and tears land on top of them. 98 
degrees didn’t work — 98 degrees 
always works. Confused, he bends 
over to pick up his lettuce. 

“And if youre gonna rap, at least 
make up the words yourself,” says 
Crab dip. 

She hurries past him and out the 
door. Her footprints have imprinted 
the lettuce-carpeted ground. 

He sits at the edge of the stage 
wiping his dallop of tears. Brandy 
should rise to this occasion, he believes, 
so he hums this depressing love song: 

“Have you ever loved somebody 


ARE You STUCK IN Some 
LAME-© jo8? DonT HAVE 
THE “SKILLS NECESSARY” 
FOR A GoeD joB 7 


BUT DONT TAKE Ov Word 
FoR iT) JusT LISTENS... 


| USED To BE A LOSER. Now, 

1m A LoSER WHO CAN FIX 

TOASTER OVENS | THANKS, 
LINKUN TEK/ 


so much it made you cry, have you 
ever needed something so bad you 
can’t sleep at night, have you ever 
tried to find the words but they don’t 
come out right...” 


LAYERED TACO DIP 


8 oz. Cream Cheese (softened) 
8 oz. Sour Cream 

1/4 cup mayonnaise 

1/4 cup salsa 

1 package taco seasoning 

Mix and spread in a 9x13 container. 
Top with: 

shredded lettuce 

chopped tomatoes 

shredded cheddar cheese 
chopped onion (optional) 
Serve with tortilla or taco chips. 


CRAB DIP 


6 oz. canned crab meat 

8 oz. Philadelphia cream cheese 

2 teaspoons minced onion 

1 tablespoon horseradish (or use 
horseradish sauce) 

1 teaspoon black pepper 

1/2 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon milk 

Drain water from crabmeat and place 
in small mixing bowl. Add cream 
cheese, onion, horseradish, salt, pep- 
per and milk. Mix thoroughly and 
place in an ovenproof dish. Bake in 
325 degree oven for 20 minutes. Serve 
with whole wheat crackers. 


by Cody Wilmer 


WELL, NOW IT's ASIF You 
Do WHEN You EwRou iN 
LINKUN TEK* SCHOOL 
FoR TOASTER OVEN 


% NoT To Be 
CONFUSED WITH 
LINCOLN TECH, 
No TOASTER 
OVENS THERE. 


jvsSTt CALL - 

1 - 88- FIX - ToAs 
THAT'S 

\-@38- Fix - ToAS 

CALL TODAY - 

To yous THE RANKS oF 


THE TeASTER- OVEN ELITE 
f wo uw / 


by Stephan T. Pastis 


VANITY, VANITY. ALL 1S 


VANITY, Kid. 
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WORDS TO FIND: 
(Springer) guests 


Box wine 
Curdled (milk) 
Earwigs 

E.coli 

Ferrets 

Flat (soda) 
Gatehouse 
Gonorrhea 


(Beef) jerky 
Jockstraps 
(Cheese) logs 


Old Spice 
Peeps 
Psoriasis 
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Leold www.leold.com 


by Roger and Salem Salloom© 1997 


Leold's second Personal Ad 


Looking for someone who 
has absolutely no sense of 
their own personal worth. 
Would be willing to relocate 
away from friends and 
family, refuses to see a 
psychotherapist under any 
circumstances, has a family 
history of physical infirmity 
and has already suffered 
from post traumatic stress 
disorder at least once, 


for picnics. 555-3453 
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Roseanne 
Sauerkraut 
Sweaty (socks) 
Sputum 


Bonus word: 
Smegma 


by Zoe Fraade-Blanar 
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Help Wanted 





How would you like to work with 
cutting edge technology? We will 
train you! Alabanza, Inc. 
Webhosting Services offers progres- 
sive work environment, competi- 
tive pay and flexible hours! Imme- 
diate opening for Technical Support 
Associate for 2nd, 3rd shift and 
weekends. Duties: Assist in basic 
systems administration and com- 
puter hardware maintenance. Re- 
quirements: professional, respon- 
sible attitude. Desired: knowledge 
of Unix, Internet, basic systems 
admin. and computer hardware. Pay 
and hours negotiable. E-mail 
webadmin@alabanza.comorcall800- 
361-2682. 


WANTED!! 
Entrepreneurs to join a NYSE com- 
pany to earn UNLIMITED IN- 

COME. Work from home. 
Very simple system. 
Excellent personal support. 
For more information, call 410-467- 
2921. 


Experienced SAT, TOEFL, ESL in- 
structor at Annadale, VA location. 
Full or part-time available. Power 
Academy. Send resume. Fax: 703- 
658-0504, tel: 703-658-0503. E-mail 
vclee@koreatimes.com. 


Love dogs, need money? E-mail 
gigodenn@welchlink. welch.jhu.edu 
for occasional weekends of dog-sit- 
ting 2 miles from campus. 


Could you use a few extra bucks? Try 
$1,000+ a week for a start. Risk free. 
Guaranteed. Sign up now and get a 
FREE $400 vacation for 2 to over 40 
tesorts worldwide. You will receive 
your first check in the mail NEXT 
WEEK! Call NOW! 1-800-811-2141, 
ID code 77033. 


SUMMER CAMP COUNSELOR 

POSITIONS. JHU Summer Day 

Camp. June 14 through July 23. Held 

in athletic center. Interested — call 
_ Coach Babb at 516-7485. 


GREAT SUMMER JOBS!! Earn $6- 
_ $8/hr. painting houses with other stu- 
_ dents. No painting experience neces- 

- Sary. Training provided. Call Cris at 
t 1-800-390-4848 ext. 169. 


' The National Institute on Aging, Ger- 
~ ontology Research Center, located in 
. Baltimore, Maryland (on the Johns 
Hopkins Bayview Medical Campus) 
_ hasastudent fellowship appointment 
_ availableimmediately. Duties will be 
’ distributed between the physiologi- 
~ cal and biochemical labs. CRITE- 
~ RIA: Work part-time during school 
- and full-time during any school 
- Closings; and enrolled in school at 
_ least half-time. For more informa- 
~ tion, please call Alice Rager at 410- 
558-8117, 


_ Dutch Speaker Wanted 
_. Occasional translations. Please call 
 Broening at 410-435-3592. 


———KL 
_ Student Employment 


For current student job 
listings, check out the Student 
Job Webpage at http:// 

www.jhu.edu/~stdntjob, or 
call the Office of Student 

_ Employment and Payroll 
_ Services at 516-5411. Offices 
‘re located on the lower level 

of Merryman Hall. 

For more information call 410- 
Leas 
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Volunteers Needed 





SPECIAL NEEDS PROGRAM. The 
Towson Family YMCA is looking for 
someone to assist with its Discovery 
Program on Fridays from 4:00-6:00 
p-m. and Saturdays from 9:30 a.m.- 
1:30 p.m. Please call 410-823-8870 
x241 for more information regarding 
this program. 


CAMPS. The Towson YMCA runs 11 
weeks of Summer Day Camps and is 
seeking volunteers to assist with all pro- 
grams. This includes Camp Discovery, 
aprogram designed forindividualswith 
special needs. Anyone interested can 
call 410-823-8870 x241 for an applica- 
tion or more information. 


MEDICAL/FAMILY VISITS. Tutor 
English as a Second Language at the 
Safe & Smart Center. Help an adult 
build community relations, meet a 
diverse group of people, and receive 
FREE ESL training. Contact Essence 
at 410-516-1011 (from Homewood 
Campus, dial 113-1011). 


THEATER/MANY OPPORTUNI- 
TIES. Center Stage is always in need 
of volunteers. Ushers, coatroom, gift 
shop, audio describers, radio auction, 
fairs and festivals, administrative, art- 
ists, etc. Call 410-685-3200 or e-mail 
pkranz@centerstage.org or visit the 
web site at www.centerstage.org. 


ABUSE & NEGLECT. You can help 
prevent child abuse and neglect. Sup- 
port group facilitator, teen parent 
monitor, positive parenting educa- 
tor, family stressline counselor, and 
children’s program facilitator. Free 
training and on-going support. Call 
410-889-2300. 


MENTOR/YOUNG FATHERS. The 
Family Tree is in need of male volun- 
teers to work with young fathers in its 
home-based PANDA Program. Visit 
young fathers, give support, provide 
parenting education, build self-es- 
teem. Call 410-889-2300. 





Merchandise Market 





One twin bed—mattress, box 
spring, frame, pillow and sheets. 
Good condition. $100 negotiable, 
barter considered. Helen 410-889- 
3586. 


Ameriwood storage wardrobe, 84” 
x 42” x 24”, white, 4 months old, 
with multiple shelves and pole for 
cloth hanging, $80 (originally $150); 
White-Westinghouse air condi- 
tioner, working very well, $40. E- 
mail sli@intra.nida.nih.gov or call 
410-662-6183. 


Treadmill. Manual, Pro-Stamina 
7000, new condition. 410-377-7350. 


10-speed bike $35, TV stand $10. 
410-662-4668(h) or 410-895- 
7092(0). 


Cordless telephone and an answer- 
ing machine for sale. $15 for one, or 
$30 for both. Call 410-516-3901. 


Used silver flute for sale. $800 or 


best offer. Lesson manuals included. 
Call 410-516-3901. 


BRAND NEW CALCULATOR, 
NEVER USED, STILL IN ORIGI- 
NAL PACKAGE. Sharp EL-9300C 
Scientific Graphing Calculator. Ca- 
pabilities include graphing, statis- 
tical graphing, statistics, equation 
solver, equation editor, and pro- 

ming. Can perform integra- 
tions, derivations, matrices. Over 
23 KB free memory for programs, 
etc. Communications port for data 
transfer and printout. Comes with 
operation manual, batteries and 


‘ 


backup battery. $50. 410-516-3247. 
Liisa@jhu.edu. 


Proform exercise bike originally 
purchased from Sears in March of 
1998 for over $200 — now $140. 
Excellent condition, hardly ever 
used. Call 410-662-9197 to inquire. 


Moving Sale. Dining table, chest, 
twin-size beds, sofa-bed, fax/tel 
with answering machine, micro- 
wave, TV/VCR combo, and more 
than 60 items nearly new. http:// 
www.ops.dti.ne.jp/~mhayama/ 
kimoto.html or 410-415-7377 or 
kimoto@ece.jhu.edu. 


Twin size bed in good condition $30. 
Leave message at 410-366-7181. 


Furby forsale. All white. Make an offer. 
If interested e-mail Loll@aol.com. 


Super Nintendo System with two con- 
trollers and Seven Best Games. Only 
$100. Tel: 410-602-0982, leave message. 


MOVING SALE: GE Freezer, wok, 
rice cooker/steamer, crates, 89 
Nissan Sentra—good condition, 
must go $1700/obo. Call Linda at 
410-668-0112. 


10-speed bike $35. Microwave, TV, 
sewing machine, gas BBQ, computer 
monitor $50 each. Bookcases 2/$35. 
Filing cabinet $20. Electric radiator 
$25. 410-377-0038. 


For Sale: Microwave 100 watt/1.8 cu. 
ft, 1 year old $100. Cardio Glide exer- 
cise machine, excellent condition, 
$100. Call Diana at 410-594-0867. 





Computers 


IBM 486. Keyboard, mouse, 15’ moni- 
tor. Includes Canon Bubble-Jet 
printer. Only $150. Call 410-366- 
0694. 


CTX Laptop 750CS 150 Mhz, 1 gig © 


hard drive, 16 megs RAM, 6X CD- 
ROM, Windows 95. $850, price ne- 
gotiable. Call Dawn at 516-3244 or e- 
mail daza@jhu.edu. 


Toshiba Laptop 2105cs. Color dis- 
play, 486/50 Mhz, 12 meg RAM, 840 
meg HD, CD-ROM, lots of extras. 
Call 301-527-8018. 


MS Office 97 Pro. Brand new, easy 
fulfillment version with online 
manual, registration, and unique CD- 
key. Shrink wrapped in a jewel case. 
$65. Call Ryon at 410-961-0650 or e- 
mail ryonf@bme.jhu.edu. 


Pentium 166 KHz CPU. 32M RAM, 
26 hard drive, 15” AOC color moni- 
tor, 33600 bps modem, wide range 
speaker, 12x CD-ROM, keyboardand 
mouse, Win 95, readily available 
internet applications, and more. Ask- 
ing price: $890 obo. Reply to 
dav@jhu.edu. 


Color printer for SALE! Canon BJC- 
4100 with color and black ink-jet car- 
tridges. Only two years old. Works 
great! $90. Please call 410-516-2523. 





Automobiles 





1994 Honda Civic CX. Two door, 5- 
speed, sea green, 90 K miles, CD 
player, roof rack, $6,200 obo. Call 
410-516-2898 or 410-889-1925. 


90 VW Vanagon — burgundy, 7 pas- 
sengers, sleeps 2, dual AC. Perfect 
condition inside and out. MD in- 
spected. Must sell! $4,500. 410-522- 
2225. jerao@jhmi.edu. 


For Sale: 86 Mazda RX7. Newengine, 
new computer, tires exhaust, clutch, 
front brakes. Great for college stu- 
dent. $3500. Call 410-683-3366. 


93 Hyundai S-Coupe. 66 K, 2-dr, AT, 
AC, PW, PS, FM/AM/Cassette, 
sunroof, new tires, new brakes. Will 
inspect. Asking $2,450 or best offer. 
410-730-4176. jhu777@hotmail.com. 


Cheap car! 85 Oldsmobile Cutlass 
Ciera. 4-door sedan, automatic, AM/ 
FM stereo. Well-maintained. 154 
Kmi. $800/best offer. 410-467-2732 
or chris_goldrick@yahoo.com. 


95 Mitsubishi Galant ES. Automatic, 
4-dr, A/C, cruise control, airbags, 
AM/FM cassette, ABS. Good condi- 
tion. 48 kmile. $9,200/best offer. 410- 
415-7377 or kimoto@ece.jhu.edu. 


95 Mazda Protege. A/T (OD), A/C, 
prem. stereo, airbags, low mileage, per- 


fect condition. $7995. 410-602-0982. 


97 Red VW/Golf/K2. 5-spd, A/C, 
AM/FM/cassette/6-disc. CD, ski 
rack, heated seats, sunroof. Excel- 


lent condition. Alarm. $13,000/obo. 
erev@jhmi.edu. 


1994 Toyota Celica. 62 K miles. Good 
condition. Power windows/door 
locks, dual airbags, A/C, five speed, 
rear spoiler. Inspected. $11,900. Call 
Lyn at 410-323-8485. 


Olds. Deilt 88 Royal Braugham 1998. 
131 K. Auto, A/C, V6 3.8, AM/FM/ 
cassette, power windows/locks, 
cruise, etc. Very spacious. Excellent 
condition. $2,200. Call 410-662-9843 
(7-8 p.m. or leave a message.) E-mail 
at ryu@math.jhu.edu. 


91 Ford Festiva. 5-speed. No air. 45 
K. Excellent fuel economy. No acci- 
dents. Just needs brakes and muffler 
(maybe). Only $1700/obo. Call 410- 
669-0192. 


91 Nissan Maxima 4DSC. A/T, A/C, 
power seats. P/sunroof/moonroof, 
4W ABS, Bose AM/FM/cassette, 
alarm. 61.5 kmi. Excellent condition. 
$10,000 obo. bjmarg@alum.mit.edu. 


92 Honda Civic LX. 4-dr, AT, cruise, 
power windows, AM/FM, A/C, 
airbag, 55 kmi. $5,500. E-mail 
wada@pha.jhu.edu or call 410-516- 
3834. 





Roommates Wanted 


Non-smoking roommate wanted to 
share Roland Park (Carlyle) apart- 
ment with one male and one female, 
both JHU seniors. One room plus 
access to living room and kitchen, 
TV/VCR, dishwasher, microwave, 
A/C, Internet access. 5-minute walk 
to Homewood. Available immedi- 
ately and/or summer 1999; $285/ 
month + electricity/phone. Please 
call Brian at 410-235-8960 or e-mail 
brian@nbsolutions.com. 


ROOMMATE WANTED for summer 
and/or school year to share a 3 bed- 
room, 2 bathroom apartment in the 
Mayfair. A lot of space at a low price, 
$250/month. Call 410-662-7006 or 
e-mail nag] @jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Roommate wanted to sublet apart- 
ment for Fall 99 only. Call Steve for 
details: 410-516-3581 or e-mail 
zorba@jhu.edu. 


Share tidy townhouse with quiet fe- 
male, non-smoking student/owner. 
Side street near University and 
Roland Avenue. Sunny bedroom, 
modernized kitchen, 1.5 baths, laun- 
dry, fenced garden. Walking distance 
to JHU and stores. $275 includes all 
utilities. Female graduate student pre- 
ferred. 410-889-0186. 


Non-smoking female wanted to share 
rowhousewith 5 bedrooms, 3.5 baths. 
Rent is $360/month plus utilities. 
Lease for 6/99-6/00. 4 minute walk 
from campus. Alarm system, 2-car 
garage, 24 hour/day internet connec- 
tion available. Call 410-662-9976. 
jar2@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Non-smoking roommate to share 
two bedroom condo in Columbia. 
W/D, D/W, A/C, WW, large LR, 
walk-in closet, semi-private bath- 
room. Near Rt 175, Rt 32, bus stop, 
walking distance to supermarket. 
$320 plus 1/3 utilities. 410-730-4176 
or jhu777@hotmail.com. 


Non-smoking roommate to share 
very clean, 2 BR. 1 BA, RH near 
Homewood campus. $270/month 
+1/2 utilities. Available mid-April 
Call Anne at 301-665-1945 (eve- 
nings) or 301-733-8860, x 26 (days). 
References required. 


Non-smoking female graduate stu- 
dent looking for roommate to share 2 
bedroom/2 bathroom apartment. 
Near Woodlawn. Washer/dryer, se- 
cured area. $375/month + 1/2 utili- 
ties. Call Diana 410-594-0867. 


Bonnie Ridge apartment. Non- 
smoker Korean male post-doc. Good 
conditions for living. $300 (one bed- 
room) or $400 (two bedroom)/month 
+ 1/2 utilities. Call Dr. Lee at 410- 
602-3058 or 410-516-6679 or e-mail 
hslee@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 





Homes for Sale/Rent 





Apartment for sublet. Large, quiet, fur- 
nished, 2723 St. Paul. 2 bedrooms, liv- 
ing room, kitchen, bathroom. $600. 1 
room available May 1, another June 1. 
Rooms available through August 99, 
and thereafter again through August 
2000. Contact jv15@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu 
or cpr1@jhu.edu. 410-243-9787. 


SUMMER SUBLET. Most beautiful, 


comfortable apartment in area. 104 


ee 


University West. Hardwood floors, pic- 
ture window, furnished. $350+ utili- 
ties. 410-235-0034. 


Availableimmediately through July 31. 
Non-smoking female to share 3 bed- 
room apartment with high ceilings. 
Located 1 block from Wolman/McCoy 
on Greenway. Partially furnished cor- 
nerbedroomwithlarge windows. Com- 
mon area is fully furnished. Rent is 
$287.50/month plus utilities. Call 235- 
9151 (evenings) or e-mail 
luangela@jhu.edu. 


Efficiency apartment in The Mary- 
landeravailable from 5/1. Shortterm or 
long term lease. 5 minute walk to cam- 
pus. Call 410-243-3424 or e-mail 
jyo@jhu.edu. Negotiable rent. 


Two bedroom apartment in Roland 
Ridge for sublet. $463.50/month + $30 
for utilities. 5 minute drive to JHU. 
Close to I-83. 410-662-4668(h) or 410- 
895-7092(0). 


Charming Mt. Vernonstudio to sublet. 
August 1999-June 2000. $385/month+ 
utilities. Centrally located, a minute to 
the Hopkins shuttle, Peabody Conser- 
vatory and walking distance to the In- 
ner Harbor. Laundry, working fire- 
place, cathedral ceilings, 3 large 
windows. Quiet building, exemplary 
neighbors. For details/visit, please call 
410-468-0476. 


HOUSEFORRENT— SHORT TERM 
OR LONG TERM — March thru Sept 
1999 orbeyond. Hillside Avenue, across 
from Towson University. Duplex, with 
yard, garage, 3 bedrooms, 1.5 baths, 
living-dining room, basement. Can 
leave furnished or unfurnished. Great 
location. Rentnegotiabledependingon 
length of lease. Call Jason at 410-716- 
3323 or jandlara@angelfire.com. 


1 bedroom apartment. 3503 North 
Charles Street, right across from JHU. 
W/D, full kitchen. $375 per month, in- 
cluding utilities. Available 3/1/99. E- 
mail Ichakova@hotmail.com. 


Beautiful Mt. Washington studio avail- 
able 4/1. Furnished plus own washing 
machine. Pets OK. $429/month. 
dave@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


Houses for rent: 3 to 6 bedrooms near 
Homewood/Shuttle. W/D,alarmsystems, 
parking. Big, bright rooms. Great neigh- 
bors. Available 6/1/99. 410-889-5759. 


Wyman Park W. 31st directly across 
from Homewood campus. 3 bedroom 
end of group. Bright, sunny, student 
and faculty friendly neighborhood. 
Largekitchen, fenced backyard, porch, 
refridgerator, stove, washer/dryer in- 
cluded. Available immediately to rent 
at $625/month plus utilities, refs, sec. 
deposit. Payments including taxes, in- 
surance approx. $475/month! Selling 
price $59,000 with $4,000 down. No 
points! 7 % interest! Call Dr. Monk, 
410-321-0746. 


Beechfield-lovely, well-kept. 2 bed- 
rooms, 1 bathroom, living room, din- 
ing room, kitchen, deck, partially fin- 
ished basement, laundryroom, WTW 
carpet. Easy commute to JHU/JHH. 
$56,000. Must see! 410-644-6439. 
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For Rent — Roland Park 1 bedroom 
condo. Secure building. Walk to JHU/ 
Loyola/Union Memorial. Immediate 
availability, $650. 410-325-1908. 


Own for Less Then Rent. $44,900. 1 
bedroom condo, Tuscany/Canter- 
bury Tudor-like building. Bright, 
overlooks park. Walk to JHU/Loyola/ 
Union Memorial. Immediate avail- 
ability. 410-325-1908. 


2-year old penthouse overlooking the 
White Marsh Mall. 2 bedrooms, 2 
baths. Cathedral ceiling, intercom 
system, private large balcony, W/W 
carpet, A/C, walk-in closets, washer, 
dryer, dishwasher, oven/range, 
refridgerator, laundry room, storage 
closet, free parking. Walk to mall. 
$102,000. 410-933-9678. 





General Notices 


Free friendly male tabby cat. Neutered, 
declawed, all shots current. Must give 
up due to allergies. Call 410-488-1668 
or e-mail allen@jhu.edu. 


How much paper are you expecting 
to use/waste/push in your student/ 


-business lifetime? It would be a par- 


ticularly fine gesture to SIGN the PE- 
TITION to Save the Woodberry Wild 
Woods—a neighborhood forest/ 
wildlife habitat threatened by devel- 
opment. 10,000 signatures to make 
animpact! 410-516-8853 or 462-6716. 
We'll bring it to you! HELP! 


Do you have extra space in your ga- 
rage, or an empty garage? I'll pay to 
keep a small motorcycle there. Will, 
410-261-1817. 


Receive thousands of dollars through 
grants, scholarships, and special 
school programs. For more informa- 
tion and applications, send $20 to: 
A.M.S.I., P.O. Box 677865, Orlando, 
Fl. 32867-7865. 


Don’t keep SPENDING TOO MUCH 
on long distance. 
Discounted rates for every country 24 
hrs/day, 7 days/week. No fees. Call 
Mark Foster for info packages 410- 
662-6157. 


EGG DONOR 
LOVING JEWISH COUPLE 
Searching for a healthy, stable, edu- 
cated, Caucasian woman to help 
them have a child. Please respond in 
confidence to our attorney. 
561-392-5445 


Women — earn $2,300 as an egg 
donor. Healthy, mature, age 20-29, 
to donate eggs for an infertile 
couple. Medical/legal expenses plus 
$2,300 compensation fora 2-4 week, 
part-time commitment. Confiden- 
tiality at all times. Call Family Build- 
ing Center, Inc. 410-494-8113, 
Towson. 


PREGNANT? FREE CONFIDEN- 
TIAL PREGNANCY TESTING & 
CARING COUNSELING HELP. 
800-521-5530. CONTINUE EDU- 
CATION & CAREER. 800-866- 
4666. 


'$1,00 OFF 
| Any Minimum | 
| $10.00 Order | 


Mention Coupon When Ordering 


$3.00 OFF 


Any Minimum 
| $20.00 Order | 


Crient Express ® “889-0003, 


i yt 
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THE OSCARS 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 

and Eddie’s Supermarket 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558), 

Win a case of beer and 

$10 worth of munchies. Must be 2] 
years old, redeem within 30 days. 





And the Oscar goes to... 

For those of you that tuned in last Sunday to the Academy 
Awards you undoubtedly heard this phrase mentioned numer- 
Ous times. Over the years the Oscars have grown to be the most 
important evening in Hollywood. Wining a statuette can mean 
instant stardom, plus the fact that you get to give an impromptu 
speech before over a billion people during which you'll inevitably 
Starting rambling and crying before the orchestra eventually 
cuts you off. But speeches aside, the rich Oscar history provides 
the QM with tons of fodder for this week’s quiz. The QM never 
misses the Oscars, and in fact is known to have quite an impres- 
sive track record when it comes to picking winners. 

Answer all the questions you feel like, and turn in your answers 
by 5:00 p.m. next Tuesday. You can either bring 
them in to the News-Letter office, or you can email 
them to News. Letter@jhu.edu.. The true Oscar afi- 
cionado among the entrants will win a chance to 
attend next year’s Oscar ceremony, oh yeah, and 
also a free case of beer or other beverage, and ten 
dollars worth of free food, from our sponsors, 
Eddie’s Market and Eddie’s Liquors on the 3100 
block of St. Paul St. 

Good luck, and when you win, don’t forget to 
thank the little people. 


1) The Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences handed out the first set of awards in 1929 
in a small ceremony in Los Angeles. This year the 
Academy celebrated its 72nd anniversary. So in honor of the 
number 72, let’s look at that year. It was in 1972 that Marlon 
Brando won Best Actor for his portrayal of Don Vito Corleone in 
The Godfather. However, Brando wasn't too thrilled about re- 
ceiving the Oscar. In fact he didn’t attend the ceremony and sent 
someone else in his place to read a prewritten speech about the 
mistreatment of Native Americans in the U.S. 

What was the name of the individual who he sent in his place? 


2) This year, Best Picture honors went to Shakespeare in Love, 
directed by John Madden. However, the Best Director prize went 
home with Steven Spielberg. It is very rare that the recipients of 
these two Oscars represent different films. 

When was the last time this happened, and who were the 
winners of these two Oscars? 


3) An activity that one would never equate with the Oscars is 
streaking. The QM is no stranger to this practice, ... but that’s 
another story. However, there was an incident in 1974 when an 
particular actor was presenting an 
award to Elizabeth Taylor when un- 
beknownst to him a streaker from 
backstage made his way through the 
auditorium, all the while holding up 
two fingers representing a peace sign. 

Who was onstage when this hap- 
pened? 


4) The host of this year’s Oscars, 
WhoopiGoldberg,made quite a spec- 
tacle of herself as she appeared in a 
sample costume from each picture 
nominated for Best Costume Design. 








In the early years of Oscar, there was one individual who domi- 
nated the category, receiving a total of 33 nominations in this 
category. 

What is the name of this fabled costume designer and how 
many little gold guys did he or she actually win? 


5) Some of the most infamous goings-on during Oscar night 
often take place after the actual ceremony,at the parties. Year after 
year for a very long time Oscar-goers were treated to the party to 
end all parties. These galas were given by an individual who has 
since gone to that big party in the sky. 

Who is this famous host and what is the name of the famous 
Los Angeles eatery that served as the locale for the fantastic fete? 


6) A few years ago Tom Hanks came away from 
the Oscars a back-to-back winner in the Best 
Actor category, receiving recognition for his work 
in Philadelphia and Forrest Gump. He was the first 
actor in recent memory to pull off such a feat, but 
not the only one. In the 1930s Spencer Tracy did 
it with wins for Captains Courageous and Boys 
Town. Another actor has accomplished this feat in 
a Supporting category. 

Name the actor, the years he did this, and the 
films that he appeared in. 


7) The Dorothy Chandler Pavilion has played 
host to the Academy Awards in recent years. How- 
ever, another famous L.A. venue served as the locale for the 
ceremony right before the Oscars moved to Dorothy Chandler. 

Name the location. 


8) When a film is successful, it is not uncommon for theater- 
goers to be treated to a sequel. More often than not, the follow-up 
can never hold a candle to the original, and the producers end up 
wondering why they ever got the idea to make a sequel in the first 
place. On rare occasions sequels actually turn out well, receiving 
as much acclaim as the original. In fact, on one particular occa- 
sion a sequel was awarded Best Picture honors, the only such film 
to ever do this. 

What was the name of the film, and what movie was it a sequel 
to? 


9) When viewers tune into the Oscars each year chances are 
they’re just as anxious to see what Hollywood is wearing, as they 
are to see who wins. About ten years ago a prominent Hollywood 
actress showed up to the ceremony in what was regarded as 
possibly the worst fashion disaster in Oscar history, her own 
design complete with bicycle shorts and an overskirt to go along 
with them. 

Who was the actress? 


10) During the interminable Oscar ceremony viewers are 
often treated to an interpretive dance number, set to the music of 
the films nominated for Best Original Score. While the number 
is usually the cue for audience members to high-tail it to the 
bathroom, the choreography is to be admired. In the past couple 
of years the numbers have been choreographed by a famous 
dancer who worked on such hits as Fame. Sadly, even this danc- 
ing mastermind can’t make these numbers any more interesting. 

What famous dancer/choreographer is responsible for these 


soporific numbers? 


11) Weighing in at 8.5 pounds, standing 13.5 inches tall, Oscar 
himself is a force to be reckoned with. Since he was commis- 
sioned by Cedric Gibbons way back when, he has undergone 
numerous physical changes. One change in particular, instituted 
in 1949, added extra security to the Oscar statuettes themselves. 

What was done to the Oscar in 1949? 


12) One certain occasions, the Oscars have gotten rather 
political. This year in particular, certain actors protested the fact 
that director Elia Kazan was given the Irving Thalberg Award for 
Lifetime Achievement. All of the fuss was because Kazan will- 
ingly testified at hearings before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, essentially admitting that some people in 
Hollywood were Communists. In 1977, a particular British ac- 
tress, from a rather famous acting family, was burned in effigy 
outside of the ceremony because of certain views that she had 
expressed about Zionism. 

Who was the actress? 


13) In the early 1990s Marisa Tomei turned out to beasurprise 
winner in the Best Supporting Actress winner, receiving an 
Oscar for her work in My Cousin 
Vinny. Tomei seemed the most 
shocked of all, especially because an- 
other British actress was seen to have 
a lock on the award. Since Tomei’s 
win was so unexpected a rumor sur- 
rounding her win began floating 
around Hollywood. The rumor goes 
that the actor presenting the award 
was so drunk during the ceremony 
that he read the wrong actress name 
when he announced the winner. The 
rumor has since been proven false. 

Who was the presenter? 





BONUS: Since the first ceremony in 1929,the Academy Awards 
have grown to one of the biggest events of the year, seen by over 
one billion people all over the world. It seems as if the Oscars stop 
for nobody. However, there were three occasions in Oscar history 
that resulted in postponement of the ceremony. 

What years did the postponements happen, and what were the 
reasons? 


Word up Kimberly Telsch! As the winner of the March 11 quiz 
about the letter G, she is entitled to her prize from Eddie’s! Good 
going! You can pick up your prize at the Gatehouse. Thanks to all 
the other G’s out there who took the time to enter! 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S QUIZ: 
1) The Gatehouse 

2) Frosted Flakes 

3) G. Gordon Liddy 

4) The Gipper 

5) The G-spot 

6) Gus Grissom 

7) Gravity 

8) Theodor Seuss Geisel 

9) Groundhog Day 





By Douc HousMAN 











